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You Can Feed con Cow the Right 
Feed to Meet Her Individual Need 


Dairy farmers and breeders have been urging us for sometime 


to give them an ideal high protein mixture to be used with SCHU- 
MACHER-—the old reliable carbohydrate feed. They wanted a feed that would better 
meet the INDIVIDUAL NEEDS of their cows—a feed with as great a variety of protein 
content as we have variety of carbohydrates in SCHUMACHER FEED. 


We have produced the feed that fills this requirement—a remarkable 
high protein feed—BIG “Q” DAIRY RATION—as much superior to other protein feeds 
as SCHUMACHER FEED is superior as a carbohydrate feed. With 


SCHUMACHER FEED 


AND 


BIG‘Q' DAIRY RATION 


fed in combination you can easily and quickly proportion the amount of protein and car- 
bohydrate content to suit the requirement of every cow. Try these suggestions and let 
your cows render the verdict: 


General Herd Ration with Ensilageor 
ROO 
1 ‘part Schumacher Feed. 
1 part Big ‘‘Q’’ Dairy Ration. 
To Fresh Cows with Green Feed: 
2 parts Schumacher Feed. 
1 part Big ‘‘Q’’ Dairy Ration. 


To Dry C 
4 ports Schumacher Feed. 
1 part Big ‘*Q’’ Dairy Ration. 


Test Ration: 

1 part Schumacher Feed. 

2 ae Big = Solty Ration. 

(Incré Biz ‘*Q’’ Ration if cow ¢ a ov 
septate ip he at ee fFec 

This combination fe ed has unusuz a pala- 
tability, digestibility, variety, nutrition and 
bulk. It results in greater milk production 
and improves to a wonderful degree the 
general health of your herd. At your 
dealer’s—if he can’t supply you, write us, 


THE QUAKER OATS CO. , 


"A, Address: Chicago, U.S. A. 
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Combination Crops 


'N Questions and Answers on Pages 4 and ) 
we touched briefly on the quesnon of 
Growing more than one crop at the same 
fume wm the same house Here oo bet more 
about it 
With vegetables, as with flowers, the height ot 
perfection ws secured by confining certaun things 
to the one house, to the exclumon of others. as 
wn the cane of tomatoes and cucumbers. except 
199% te carly part of thew growth 
jt ay that there are several 
approumately the same 
can be grown happily 


Fe canmste, co» cotches tememn he 


Alban Harvey & Sona. in their flower and 
ble houses at Brandywine Summut, Pa 
in the first sm weeks after the final trans 


well adapted tor euch mid <rope 

And now for an important pout you may 
have loot aight of | The Spring crop of tome. 
toes and cucumbers will pay even after the 
outside ones are in themarket. This s because 
of thew eupenonty wn flavor, thinness of shin 
and uniformity 

Some even go so tar as to predict that the 
day w not tar distant whensome classes of 
trade will buy sothing else, but greenhouse 
frown 

And now still one more thing Do not try 

ttrawbernes York's mid- 

winter price of 75e. or $1 & quart dows sound 
allunng Bur they need not only lows af care 
and heat but no end of costly coddling a well 

‘On the other hand, some of the munt plants 











Coamoee w Fras Mencall » teteace house, showing the Shines Basering § ~ 


Some Facts on Seeds, Fertilizers, 
Watering and Sterilizing 


SEEDS 

J.H. West of lrondequoit says he “never 
plants a tomato or cucumber seed until at 
least two years old.” 
* Some even prefer five-year old seed. 

One-year old seed goes to vine and the 
fruit is too soft 

Older seeds grow thinner vines, healthier 
fruit and less foliage 


FERTILIZERS 

Nothing can take the place of stable 
manure. So don't attempt it 

Chemical fertilizers can be used to develop 
or hasten a crop, but be sure you know 


9 greatest value uw ts humus 

ntains. It is 

nut set loose the 

plant foods in the soil and predigest it for 
the roots 

For use at bud-making and fruit-setung 

time, the result from chemucal fertilizers is 


highly satistactory. One of the best for 
this purpose is Nitrapo, which w free from 
acids of chlorine. and analyzes 157%, Nitrogen 
and 15% Potash. 


WATERING 

When you water, water. Don't sprinkle 
Give a soaking. so the under soil will have 
something to give the roots, after the surface 
has died. 

Water on clear sunshiny days as much as 
possible 


STERILIZING 

The same soil can be used, year after year 
by steriing with steam It kills the 
harmful fungus growths, and also kills the 
weed seeds. Some claim the high heat 
destroys some of the valuable bacteria. If 
this be so, the artificial process of cooking 
or predigestion seems successfully to take 
the place of the bacteria’s food liberating 
and predigesting job 
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New Facts On 
Greenhouse Vegetable Growing 
Send At Once 
For Your Free Copy 


EVER before has such a truly valuable collection of 
greenhouse vegetable growing facts and figures been 


printed. It is the result of seven years spent in collect- 
ing material from different parts of the country. Greenhouse 


owners and outdoor growers have been interviewed. Almost 
enough material was assembled to fill a small Encyclopedia 
Brittanica. This was boiled down and then boiled down 
At last it was put in booklet form and printed, along 
with numerous illustrations. 
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The Edition is limited; that is why we urge your sending 


Jord @BurnhamG. 


Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories 


SALES OFFICES 
BOSTON 
Tremont Bldg. 
ROCHESTER 
Granite Bldg. 


CJIK 
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NEW YORK 

42nd St. Bidg. 

CHICAGO 

Continental & Commercial 


Bank Bldg. 
TORONTO 
Royal Bank Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Widener Bldg. 
CLEVELAND 
Swetland Bldg. 


MONTREAL 
Transportation Bldg. 
FACTORIES: 


Irvington, N. Y. Des Plaines, Il. 


St. Catherines, Canada 
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Buy W. S. S. Buy W.S. S. 


Conserve 
and Help Win the War 


Keep your buildings well covered 
with GENASCO Watertight roof- 
ing and protected with ROYAL 
paint, and your harvests will be 
insured against the weather. 


Treman, King & Company 


101-107 East State Street 


The Man who has attended an 
Agricultural School 


comes in contact with tools and materials that aid in efficiency 
and convenience about the farm. He misses them upon his 
return home from college and often wishes he had some of 
the things he had or saw while there. We maintain a Mail 
Order Department and solicit your inquiry regarding such 
items. We carry all Agricultural Books, Poultry Knives in 
sets,even the Dairy and Farm Suits. 


ASK US ABOUT THEM 


The Corner Bookstores 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


Say Where You Saw It When You Write 
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Regular Summer [erm 


of the 
New York State College of Agriculture 


at Cornell University 


OPENS MONDAY, JUNE 4, 1918 


KOOL 


This is the third term of the Academic year, equivalent to 
the Fall and Spring terms. 


TOOT) 


” 


It gives opportunity for studies that cannot be followed so 
advantageously in either of the other terms. 


The courses should appeal especially to graduate students 
who are seeking further knowledge in specialized 


fields. 
Instruction is offered in the following subjects: 


Botany Farm Crops Pomology 
Drawing Floriculture Poultry Husbandry 
Entomology Forestry Rural Education 


Limnology Landscape Art Rural Engineering 


PUBUBURUN 


Nature Study Plant Breeding Vegetable Gardening 


Plant Pathology 


For full particulars, address the Secretary 


New York State College of Agriculture 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
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For Your Dividend 


Of course it should not be necessary to 
remind any one regarding their next 
year’s dividend but we do find it neces- 
sary to remind many because those who 
go away forget to leave their addresses. 
We should have the address at which 
you will be next year between Novem- 
ber first and January first. It saves 
money if we can send your money to 
you by Money Order. 


Write Us 


When you want anything that is un- 
usual or which you have been in the 
habit of buying at Cornell. Write us. 
You will be able to get the quality that 
you were used to. It costs nothing if 
you have our book lists on Agricultural 
books or Cross Section paper. We are 
glad to send them to you. 
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Cornell Co-op. Society 


Morrill Hall Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Beef Cattle on Abandoned New York Farms 


By K. J. SEULKE 
Assistant Professor of Animal Husbandry at Cornell University 


S the country in the eastern states 
gradually became cut up into small 
farms the type of agriculture 


gradually changed 
from an extensive 


allowed. Together with this are the 
high prices of middle western farms and 
the low prices and even abandonment 
of farms in many 
sections of the 












system of farming 
to a more inten- 
sive system. Asa 
result the _ beef 
herds gradually 
moved westward 
where the pastur- 
age seemed un- 
limited on the 
prairie and range 
sections and _ the 
prospects for the 


At one time the production of beef 
cattle in the eastern states was a topic 
of vital importance to the farmers of 
this section, but until very recently it 
has been ignored entirely. However, at 
the present time, due to the high price 
of meats and other factors, the produc- 
tion of beef cattle in our eastern states 
is becoming of greater importance and 
bids fair to revive to a marked degree 
the importance it once held. 


eastern states due 
to the fact that 
the eastern farms 
have been robbed 
of their fertility by 
constant cropping 
and hay production 
without maintain- 
ing the fertility of 
the soil by the pro- 
duction of suffi- 















production of beef 

at a low cost seemed boundless. These 
sections were soon stocked to their full- 
est capacity with beef cattle. Then 
gradually as the numbers increased and 
the price of beef dropped in proportion, 
the beef producers on higher priced 
lands were compelled to go out of the 
business and seek a livelihood along 
other lines such as dairying and grain 
farming. 

This condition continued for many 
years but gradually another change is 
taking place. The ranges are slowly 
but surely being cut up into homesteads 
and grazing lands are being turned into 
cultivated fields and even the govern- 
ment forest preserves are being so 
managed that very little grazing is being 


cient. live stock. 

New York has 
more nearly abandoned beef produc- 
tion than any of the larger states in 
this section and dairying has for a great 
many years been the principal live 
stock industry. Quite a number of pure 
bred herds of the various beef breeds 
have been maintained, however, and 
some of them rank high among the beef 
herds of the eastern states. Steer feed- 
ing has been carried on to a large ex- 
tent in some of the western counties 
although up to the present year the 
feeding of steers was not common 
thruout the state. The present year, 
however, has seen a considerable awak- 
ening of interest along beef lines and 
due to the high price of beef and the 
unrest among dairymen the number of 
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stocker and feeder cattle brought into 
the state has been greater than ever 
before. 

The production of beef cattle in the 
East, however, will never be equal to 
what it was many years ago, when the 
height of the beef cattle industry was 
probably marked by the sale of Short- 
horns held at New York Mills, New 
York, on September 10, 1873, when 108 
animals of all ages sold for $382,000.00, 
or an average of $3,537.00 per head. 
One cow, the 8th Duchess of Geneva, 
sold for $40,600, the world’s record 
price for a beef animal of either sex. 
Never-the-less, it is possible for a great 
increase in beef production to be ac- 
complished without changing the present 
method of farming to any great extent. 

There are many thousands of 
of land in the eastern states that are 
left untilled and unfenced year after 
year. Much of this is poorly drained 
while a larger part is so rough that it 
is difficult to till if at all. This land 
grows up in grasses, clovers, and weeds 
year after year and adds nothing to the 
larder of the nation, while it might be 
producing more beef per acre than a 
great deal of the plains section to which 
we look for most of our beef today. It 
is this type of land that is going to pro- 
duce most of the beef of the East in the 
future. This land should be fenced 
with inexpensive fence, a few strands 
of barbed wire will suffice, and if tillable 
land is not at hand for the production of 
winter feed for a breeding herd, it 
should be at least used to pasture 
stockers or graze mature steers which 
will be sold off pasture in the fall, pay- 
ing a large profit on the investment 
ard at no expense for feed and labor. 
Tf there is a stream running through the 
land, all that is necessary is to turn the 
cattle on the land in the spring and take 
them off in the fall. The most one need 
do during this time is to salt them once 
each week. 

During the past summer the animal 
husbandry department at Cornell Uni- 
versity ran a lot of 36 stockers on about 
100 acres of rough pasture land, only a 
small amount of which could have been 


acres 
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tilled. This lay along Fall Creek, and 
wes broken and swampy, carrying con- 
siderable timber and weeds that pre- 
vented the growth of grasses in many 
places. When placed on pasture on 
June 11, which was late in the season, 
these cattle averaged 698.61 pounds, 
and when removed in the fall they aver- 
aged 911.67 pounds, having gained 
213.06 pounds per head on nothing but 
pasture. Of these 36 steers, 6 were of 
dairy breeding, and placed on pasture 
fairly fat, while the other 30 were feed- 
ers purchased in Chicago. .The follow- 
ing table shows the two lots compared: 


30 feeder Steers Weht. June 11 


20745 Av. 691.5 Ibs 
ies * Oct.8-Nov.2l 7 


27605 920.2 " 

Gain 228.7 7 

6 dairy steers Weht. June 11 4405 Av. 734 Ibs 

oo eS “Nov. 21 5220 “* 870 =“ 
Gain “136 


However, figuring the 36 steers at the 
same cost per pound as the 30 feeders 
(laid down at Ithaca), the gross cost 
was $10.25 per pound and when taken off 
grass, 11 cents would have been a con- 
servative estimate of their value per 
pound, making a profit of $28.68 per 
steer, or $10.32 per acre on land that 
had produced nothing for years past. 
Even though 50 pounds be deducted for 
shrinkage per head in order to obtain 
the weight of the cattle when they reach 
market and 11 cents figured as the sell- 
ing price, the profit per head remains 
$23.18 and the profit per acre $4.82 on 
land unknown acreages of which can be 
purchased in New York State for from 
$10.00 to $30.00 per acre. 

The feeding of stockers on grass 
should be a profitable business on a 
great deal of unused land for 
New York farmers who have no 
ings. 


many 
build- 
There is a ready market for the 
grass fat cattle on our eastern markets 
when they come off grass, and the 
steer feeders of the state and especially 
those of Pennsylvania would be only too 
glad to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to buy feeder cattle from nearby 
farms in the East, thereby saving 
freight, shrinkage, loss in shipment, and 
the loss of time and weight in acclimati- 
zation. It is true, of course, that much 





BEEF CATTLE ON ABANDONED FARMS 


of this uncultivated land is unfenced, 
but the first lot of cattle fed would more 
than pay the cost of fencing and the 
fence would still be on the land. Then, 
also, the pasture would be improved 
from year to year by pasturing and 
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New York, and evidently at a profit or 
it would long ago have been discon- 
tinued. However, this is a phase of the 
beef business that is best suited to sec- 
tions producing corn on a large scale, 
and for that reason New York, a hay. 


EVENEST OF BLEATON, 223224 (37788) 
Owned by Clarence W. Eckardt, New York 


Ist Two year old, International Livestock Show, Chicago, Illinois 
1st Two vear old, Senior and Grand Champion Bull, New York State Fair 
lst Two year old, Senior znd Grand Champion Bull, Eastern States Exposi- 


tion, Springfield, Massachusetts 


many of the steep, badly eroded hillsides 
would become permanently set in grass 
and thereby prevent the exposure of the 
unproductive subsoil and the ruination 
cf the land for all time. No buildings 
are necessary for the feeding of stock- 
ers on grass, and the only labor in- 
volved it seeing to it that the fences are 
in good shape when the cattle go in, 
salting them occasionally, and removing 
them when the grass freezes in late fall. 
Where there are no springs or streams 
on the land it wil be necessary, of 
course, to water them. 

The fattening of steers in dry lot has 
been carried on for years in Western 


ard pasture producing state, is as a 
whole better adapted to the production 
and growing of beef cattle. Where 
steers are fed in dry lot it will be found 
most profitable to make as great use of 
roughages, especially silage, as possible, 
and the feeding period should be 
shorter than that of the corn belt so that 
the cattle are marketed before the 
highly expensive finishing period is 
reached. There are sections of the 
state where corn is produced on a large 
scale, and here this latter statement 
does not apply. Corn is not absolutely 
necessary, for cattle can be fed and 
finished just as readily and often more 
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economically on barley. California and 
other western states produce beef with- 
out the use of corn, and the fact that it 
is equal to corn fed beef was demon- 
strated at the 1916 International where 
one steer fed by the California Agri- 
cultural College won the Grand Cham- 
pionship over all breeds and ages, and 
another won the Reserve Championship. 

The breeding of beef cattle in New 
York State is gradually increasing and 
at the present time there are many ex- 
cellent herds of Herefords, Angus, and 
Shorthorns, with a few Galloway and 
Devon herds, together with a large num- 
ber of herds of dual purpose cattle. The 
breeders of pure bred beef cattle have 
no difficulty in disposing of their surplus 
stock, in fact they have more calls for 
cattle of high quality than they can sup- 
ply. During the past five or six years 
there has sprung up a fair sized export 
business with South America which is 
sure to grow by leaps and bounds when 
the present war ends and the eastern 
breeders are sure to reap the greatest 
benefit from this, provided they have 
animals of the desired quality and in 
large enough numbers. There are ex- 
porting concerns that have a long estab- 
lished business with the countries of 
South America and who have been ex- 
porting mainly dairy cattle and hogs in 
the past, but who realize the wonderful 
future for their business if they can ob- 
tain beef cattle near the eastern ports. 
The writer has discussed the subject 
with a number of these men and the only 
complaint they have to make is that the 
pure bred beef cattle in New York and 
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surrounding states can not be bought 
in car load lots and the better animals 
are not for sale. 

The beef breeding-herd should be 
handled in the same manner under New 
York conditions as in any other northern 
state. The cows should be left on pas- 
ture all summer without other feed, the 
calves doing the milking. During the 
winter they should not be too closely 
housed. An open basement barn or 
sheds with a tight roof, and three tight 
sides, and open on the south is all the 
housing necessary. Expensive buildings 
with expensive equipment have been the 
cause of more failures in the beef busi- 
ness in this section than any other thing 
except, perhaps, improper feeding on ex- 
pensive feeds. 

The feeding during the winter should 
be as simply and as cheaply done as 
possible, and the feeds used should be 
home grown as far as possible. Cheap, 
unmarketable roughages, silage, and cot- 
tonseed or linseed meal should make up 
the ration. A cow fed on 35_to 404 
pounds of cottonseed or oil méal per 
day will require a minimum amount of 
labor in feeding and come through the 
winter in fine condition and drop a 
husky calf in the spring. 

It must be remembered that the ad- 
vantages of beef production over the 
production of other classes of live 


stock are the small amount of labor re- 
quired, inexpensive housing and equip- 
ment, the use of a ration made up almost 
entirely of homegrown feeds, and the 
small amount of labor required to mar- 
ket the product. 





TO THE READERS OF THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN: 

In the J une issue in an article on “Beef 
Cattle on A bandoned New York Farms" an error 
was made on Page 516, second column, third paragraph, 
The second sentence of this paragraph should read as 
follows; - 

"A cow fed on 35 to 40 pounds of silage, some 
bean pods, and from ] to 2 pounds of cottonseed 
meal or oil meal per day will require a minimum amount 
of labor in feeding, and come through the winter in 
fine condition and drop a husky calf in the spring." 

Will you kindly insert this in your copy so that 


future readers may have the benefit of the correction, 








Pasture Improvement 
By JOHN H. BARRON 
Extension Professor of Farm Crops at Cornell University 


In spite of the large proportion of 
land which is utilized as pasture the 
total amount of feed secured is small, 
and probably is decreasing. This seems 
to be the condition notwithstanding the 
generally accepted notion that milk and 
flesh produced on pasture’are grown at 
less cost than otherwise. In the past it 
has been satisfactory to take from pas- 
tures only what they would produce 
under natural conditions. Now, how- 
ever, farmers generally are dissatisfied 
because their pastures give small returns 
and are to be depended upon for feed 
for only short periods each season. No 
doubt the small production of most pas- 
tures and the tendency for this produc- 
tion to diminish can be explained by the 
following facts: 

1. Pastures generally occupy the 
least productive portions of the farm. 

2. They have not been regularly 
seeded. In many cases they have never 
been seeded, dependence being placed 
on the ability of grasses and desirable 
plants to come in of their own accord. 

38. There has been a drain of fer- 
tility from old pastures for many years 
which in the aggregate is very large. 
In pastures rarely is any attempt made 
to replace exhausted fertility, whereas 
in cutivated land such attempts are 
usually regularly made. 

4. Pastures seldom have much care. 
They are often over grazed, and too 
continuously. In many cases they are 
managed so as to kill grass and prevent, 
rather than encourage, its growth. 

At the present time there is a great 
amount of interest in pasture improve- 
ment and management on account of 
the marked increase of prices of labor 
and all kinds of feeds. Cannot the pas- 
tures be called upon to do more than 
they have in the past? The answer is 
Yes, if the needs are met. At present 
the experience is that for the most part 
improvement follows the wise use of 
adequate pasture mixtures, lime, and 
acid phosphate. 


Pasture Mixtures. 


A pasture mixture, to be satisfactory, 
must contain a larger number of species 
of plants than are present in meadow 
mixtures, and the stand must be thicker. 
The condition of soil is important in 
determining what plants to use. For 
practical purposes, mixtures can be made 
for good land and for poor land. Good 
land may be defined as land that will 
grow corn satisfactorily, and poor land 
as that which will not. 

The quantities per acre for a pasture 
mixture for good land are as follows: 


Pounds 


Kentucky bluegrass 

Oremard 6080. - ee 
Meadow fescue 

Red clover 

Alsike clover 

White clover 


The quantities per acre for a pasture 
mixture for poor land are as follows: 
Pounds 
Timothy 
Canada bluegrass 
ge 


Red clover 
Alsike clover 
White clover 


PRN So) Seen ec es Sco eccrine 


In the case of good land, if the land 
is wet, the mixture will be better if 4 
pounds of red top are added or substi- 
tuted for the orchard grass. In the case 
of poor land, usually but little or no red 
clover should be used in the mixture. 
When no red clover is used, the full 
amount of alsike clover should be em- 
ployed. As the amount of red clover 
is increased, the amount of alsike clover 
may be reduced. 

Special additions can be made to the 
regular mixtures. Such is the awnless 
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brome grass which should be added to 
either mixture when it is to be planted 
on particularly dry soil. From 4 to 8 
pounds per acre are required. Specia! 
attention must be given to covering this 
seed. 

Sweet clover, a plant that is common 
along many of the road sides in New 
York (see fig. 1), is an excellent pas- 
ture plant. It may be added to either 
of the above mixtures, from 5 to 8 
pounds of seed per acre being required. 
Owing to the biennial character of the 
plant, the above quantity of seed should 
be applied two successive springs. If it 
is desired to keep this plant perman- 
ently in the pasture, care should be 
taken to let some plants seed each year 
in August or September. Sweet clover 
is not very particular in regard to its 
soil except that it requires lime in about 
as great abundance as alfalfa. It will 
not grow without an abundance of lime, 
although it will grow on soils which 
otherwise seem to be poor. Usually, it 
requires innoculation. 


Establishing and Improving Pastures. 


Where plowing is possible, plow the 
old field when convenient, tho as a rule 
fell plowing may be preferable. The 
first year after breaking the old field, 
if feasible grow a cultivated crep such 
as corn or potatoes. If that is not pos- 
sible, buckwheat may be advantageous. 
Seeding may then follow according to 
the usual practice in the community. 
Usually, it will be with oats or barley. 
In any event, experience shows that it 
is wise to use 2000 pounds of ground 
limestone per acre and from 200 to 400 
pounds of acid phosphate per acre. To 
determine what seeding mixture should 
be used, one should be guided by the 
soil conditions. On good land he would 
use the good-land mixture, and on poor 
land the poor-land mixture. 

On some fields plowing may not be 
practicable, but still some cultivation 
may be feasible. In such cases a har- 
row may be used and the harrowing 
done when convenient. The seed should 
be sown in the spring or fall and har- 
rowed in, using the proper seeding mix- 
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ture, and adding limestone and acid 
phosphate, 1000 pounds or more of the 
former, and 100 pounds or more of the 
latter per acre. 


On some land, cultivation of any kind 
is impossible. The following sugges- 
tions are offered for such a condition: 

Where there is a fair stand of grass 
lacking vigor, top-dressing with lime- 
stone, 1000 pounds or more per acre, 
and with acid phophate, 100 pounds or 
more per acre, often gives satisfaction. 
Such top-dressing may be done when 
convenient, but preferably in the spring. 
Here, as in all other cases, the lime- 
stone and the acid phosphate should not 
be mixed previous to applying, but 
should be applied separately with a short 
period intervening. Observations that 
have been recently made indicate that 
such top-dressing practice is more likely 
to be successful in the northern coun- 
ties and in the counties along the St. 
Lawrence River than elsewhere in New 
York (see fig. 2). 

Where there is a lack of fertility and 
a lack of stand, top-dress as in the pre- 
ceding case and apply the proper seed- 
ing mixtures in early spring while the 
ground is still open with frost. Do not 
apply more than one-third of the pre- 
scribed quantity of seed at one time, 
but make three applications of three 
successive springs. 

Where application of top-dressing is 
neither necessary nor desirable, apply 
the proper seeding mixture in the early 
spring. As in the preceding case, do not 
use the full seed mixture, but apply one- 
third of the full quantity three springs 
in rotation. 

Where there are very wet boggy pas- 
tures, on which cultivation of any kind 
is out of the question, improvement may 
be accomplished by applying 4 pounds 
of redtop per acre in early spring for 
three successive springs. 

If conditions do not warrant the use 
of the methods mentioned above, an al- 
ternative method is offered. It is not 
so good as the others, but is cheap and 
will often bring good results. It applies 
to the common run of pastures. It is as 





PASTURE IMPROVEMENT 


follows: Mix redtop and orchard grass 
in equal quantities, and sow in early 
spring or late winter at the rate of 4 
or more pounds per acre. Such appli- 


Sweet Clover on a road side in Livings- 
ton County, N. Y. 


cation may be made two or three springs 
in succession. 


Use of Manure. 


In this discussion no mention has been 
made of the use of stable manure for 
pasture improvement because it is the 
belief of the writer that stable manure 
can usually be better utilized than for 
improving pasture. On the other hand 
it is an excellent material to use on pas- 
ture land, and where such use can be 
sanctioned by a farm owner it will give 
good results. It may be used in the 
above cases in lieu of part of the appli- 
cation of limestone and acid phosphate 
ov in addition to such application. 


Pasture Management. 


But the establishment of the pasture 
is not enough. However good they have 
been in the first place, if improperly 
handled pastures are sure to deteriorate 
but if well managed will continually im- 


prove. New York State farmers, there- 
fore, need to know how to manage pas- 
tures. A few suggestions that have 
given results in maintaining permanent 
pastures are mentioned below. 
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Permanent pastures should be _ har- 
rowed twice over at intervals of three 
or four years. The surface is thus 
broken and the pasture is otherwise im- 
proved. 

Poor spots as soon as discovered 
should receive applications of manure, 
lime, or fertilizer, and seed. 

When possible, pastures may be mow- 
ed to advantage in late June or early 
July. Such work helps to keep down 
the weeds and invigorates the growth of 
grass. 

Too early grazing, too late fall feed- 
ing, and too continuous pasturing are 
detrimental. Much of the difficulty thus 
occurring can be overcome by having 
the pasture area divided into two or 
more lots. If these are grazed alter- 
nately there is opportunity for the grass 
to recover between times. Pastures so 
handled are more vigorous, and easier ‘o 
maintain than when grazed continuously. 


Results of applying 500 pounds per 
acre of Basic Slag to a Paint Brush 
In the 


foreground the field was not fertilized. 


Pasture in Franklin County. 


All pastures should receive applica- 
tions of a suitable seed mixture in the 
spring at intervals of three or four 
years, while the ground is open with 
frost. Usually 6 to 10 pounds per acre 
should be employed. 











































































































Economies of the Large Packer 


By L. D. H. WELD 






Manager of the Commercial Research Department, Swift & Company 
Formerly Professor of Business Administration at Yale University 


HE trend away from the retail 
a butcher slaughtering to that of 
wholesale and specialized meat 
preparation received its original im- 
petus during the time of the Civil 
War. The Government then needed 
large supplies of meats to feed the 
army, a requirement of such mag- 
nitude that it could not be met by 
the retail slaughterers who were 
equipped only to handle the animals 
needed for civilian consumption, and 
who were scattered over so much terri- 
tory that transportation was next to 
impossible even had they been able to 
increase their output. The Government 
is again in this same need, and it is 
little realized by the general public how 
effectively this need has been met by 
large scale meat production. The large 
packers have found it possible even on 
as short notice as three days to make 
deliveries of 24,000,000 lbs. (800 car- 
loads) for export shipment to the forces 
of America and her Allies in Europe. 
After the Civil War the settlement 
of the western plains began, and one 
of the chief enterprises was the raising 
of cattle on the ranges, which were 
open from Texas to Montana. In those 
early days the manufacturing was cen- 
tered in the eastern section of the 
country, and it was there that the mar- 
ket for western beef had to be found. 
It was soon evident to those identified 
with the wholesale meat industry that it 
was expensive to ship 1000 lbs. of 
weight across the country in order to 
secure 550 Ibs. of beef, so the cattle was 
slaughtered in the west and only the 
dressed meat shipped. The location of 
slaughtering establishments in proxim- 
ity to the live stock centers soon de- 
veloped meat production to a point in 
excess of domestic requirements, and a 
market was found for the surplus beef 
in Europe—principally England. But 





the problem was how to transport the 
perishable product long distances with- 
out the risk of spoilage. This necessity 
prompted the invention of the refriger- 
ator car, one of the greatest economic 
factors in the meat industry, and with- 
out which large scale operations would 
have been impossible. 

The next problem was the utilization 
of the many by-products. It was in this 
particular field that scientific processing 
developed adjuncts to the slaughtering 
business, which alone in their economic 
importance justify the modern large 
packing establishment. The efficiency 
acquired in the elimination of waste can 
best be shown by comparing the meth- 
ods of a large establishment with those 
of a small local slaughterer or country 
butcherer. 

The largest establishment handles on 
an average— 

Cattle: 600 to 1500 per day on a 
single killing floor; 1200 to 2500 per 
day for a double unit in a large estab- 
lishment. 

Sheep: 1500 to 4000 per day on a 
single killing floor; 3000 to 8000 per 
day for a double unit in a large estab- 
lishment. 

Hogs: 3000 to 8000 per day on a 
single killing floor. 

Contrast this with the small local 
slaughterer and country butcher, who 
buys live stock direct from the farmers 
in their own territory, and sells meat 
locally. 

Cattle: 10 to 15 per day in a small 
slaughter house; 1 to 10 per day in a 
butcher shop. 

Sheep: 20 to 100 per day in a small 
slaughter house; 1 to 25 per day in a 
butcher shop. 

Hogs: 10 to 100 per cay in a small 
slaughter house; 1 to 25 per day in a 
butcher house. 

(Continued on page 546) 











Extension Work Thru Income Tax 


Contributed by a Member of the Department of Agriculture at Washington 


ARM management extension men 
F should be very grateful to the in- 
come tax law. In the one winter 
just passed, it has created more demand 
from farmers for farm management 
demonstrations than demonstrators 
would ordinarily have created in several 
years of hard work. About all they 
needed to do was to let people know 
they were ready to meet this demand 
and then pitch in and deliver the goods. 
More farmers are going to keep rec- 
ords of their farm business during 1918 
than any other year in the history of 
the country, and a much greater pro- 
portion of men who keep records will 
figure them up to see what they have 
made. The experience this winter of 
having to fill out the income tax blank 
was a lesson. Old bills, check books, 
receipts, and memoranda of all sorts 
had to be hunted up, and even then it 
was necessary to guess at a lot of items. 
Qf course, the income tax agent was 
glad to help, but it hardly comforted 
one to think that he probably was a 
little more interested in seeing that all 
receipts went down rather than all ex- 
penses. 

Since record keeping has not been 
customary work on farms, men who 
could give some assistance in the matter 
were in demand. This played right into 
the hands of the farm management ex- 
tension men. For some two to four 
years, they had been working with farm- 
ers interested in farm records, and had 
been trying to get others to want to 
keep them. The benefit to this work 
from the right kind of publicity in con- 
nection with the income tax was quickly 
recognized and taken advantage of by 
the leaders in the work. 

At the time the income tax went into 
effect, farm management extension men, 
or farm management demonstrators as 
they are officially called, were at work 
in twenty-two of the thirty-three North- 
ern and Western states. They consti- 
tuted a part of the organization to con- 





duct extension work in agriculture and 
home economics and reaches into almost 
every county in the United States. The 
principal field divisions of this organiza- 
tion are, first, the county agents, each 
responsible for extension work with 
farmers in his county, and second, the 
cecllege extension specialists in dairying, 
farm crops, farm management, etc., who 
assist the county agent in planning and 
organizing their respective lines. The 
state farm management demonstrators, 
therefore, are men with particular train- 
ing in farm management extension work 
whose job is to help county agents con- 
duct farm management work in as ef- 
fective a manner as possible. 

The object of most of the farm man- 
agement demonstration work done by 
the demonstrators and agents during 
the past year or two has been: 

(1) To show the farmers the impor- 
tance of farm accounts; 

(2) To assist interested farmers to 
start and keep accounts suited to their 
ability and their business; and, 

(3) To help these men figure up and 
study these records at the end of the 
year so as to use the information gained 
in planning to increase the efficiency and 
profitableness of their farm business. 

The work in this third part has been 
very broad. It has practically amount- 
ed to helping farmers study the whole 
field of farm management and farm 
economics in terms of their own farm 
business and to apply the knowledge 
gained to their management of the 
business. 

In most states the account books for 
use in this work have been published 
by the Agricultural College. All these 
beoks have places for receipts, expenses, 
and inventories and also a summary for 
figuring labor income. Some have gone 
further and had blanks for partial or 
complete labor and feed records, and 
summaries for figuring cost of produc- 
tion of one or two important enterprises. 
The use of this additional part, how- 

























































































































ever, has been optional with the farmer. 
If he did not use it, he still would have 
a complete record of recipts, expenses 
and inventories, so he could figure his 
income and study his business. 

The idea in using books of this type 
has been to make record keeping fairly 
simple and easy for those starting it. 
It is dangerous to expect that much 
thought and time will be put in accounts 
by farmers who have not formed the 
record keeping habit. Even then, only 
a comparatively small number of the 
present generation of farmers will be 
in a position to keep detailed farm rec- 
ords, as cost accounts. This is to be 
expected. In any event, however, it is 
sound extension pedagogy to start a 
man with simple records and get him to 
want to keep more by helping him see 
that it will pay him to do so. One state 
already has two grades of record books. 
The first is a simple book with inven- 
tories, receipts, and expenses in day book 
style, and a labor income summary. 
Book II is more difficult, having in addi- 
tion to the above distribution columns 
for receipts and expenses, labor and 
feed records for important enterprises 
ard summaries for getting at the cost 
cf production. 

All of these books have been well 
adapted to use in connection with the 
income tax, since only records of re- 
ceipts, expenses, and inventories are 
needed to fill in the tax statement. As 
has been brought out, the tax has put 
an end to the necessity of talking to a 
large proportion of farmers about the 
importance of farm accounts. They 
want to keep them now and are welcom- 
ing assistance in the matter. 

The enormous increase in the number 
of farmers wishing help in farm ac- 
counts has made it necessary for farm 
management demonstrators and county 
agents to modify their plans for con- 
ducting the work so as to make them fit 
the existing conditions. Formerly it 
was customary to try to interest farm- 
ers in the work through such agents as 
meetings, circular letters, and news ar- 
ticles, and to call on each interested 
farmer personally and help him start 
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records. This was all right when only 
some thousand farmers in a state want- 
ed help from the entension people in 
keeping accounts. But when this num- 
ber increased to forty-four thousand, as 
it did in one state, individual work was 
no longer possible. 

When you want a person to do some- 
thing for you, you usually go to him 
about it, but when he wants you to do 
something, he is apt to hunt you up. 
In the present case it was figured that 
farmers who wanted help would go to 
local meetings or drop in to see the 
county agent at his office, providing 
proper advertising was This 
proved to be right. A large number of 
meetings were held in some states with 
a good attendance in most cases. 
County agents advertised office hours 
for helping with account books, and in 
some counties office days were held in 
the various communities so that farm- 
ers in all parts of the county would 
have an opportunity to see the agent. 
Much help was given the county agents 
by the banks in some states where the 
relations between bankers and farmers 
were pretty good. The bankers bought 
a suppy of books and gave them to such 
oi their customers as wanted them. 

In spite of this rapid expansion in 
farm management extension work, a big 
effort is being made to observe the fund- 
amental extension principles proved 
necessary by previous experience. For 
instance, experience showed that when 
beoks were explained and given to farm- 
ers at meeting or on their farms, only 
one-half to one-fifth as many would 
be kept as when the farmer actually 
wrote his inventory in the book himself 
and put in the receipts and expenses 
that he had made since the inventory 
date. There is strong psychology in 
having the farmer take home a book in 
which he has written some things, in- 
stead of a blank book, and, of course, 
the best way to explain a process is to 
have the person work it out himself. 
This is the basis for laboratory work in 
eclleges. It is simply an application of 
the “teach to do by doing’? idea. The 


done. 
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The Lake Forest Type of Storage House 


By W. C. BYERS 


Agricultural Agent of the New York Central Lines 


OR the most part, large storage 
F houses for the preservation of per- 
ishable products intended for hu- 

man consumption are of either the‘‘cold”’ 
or the “common” type; each is necessary 
and _ invaluable 
for its particular 


function in the 
scheme of mar- 
keting. Another 
type, rather in- 
termediate be- 
tween the two 
and assuming 


the form of the 
cave-cellar, and 
which may have 
been used more 
extensively by 
the Indians and 
early Spanish 





The Lake Forest cellars are usually 
in the side of ravines and are built of 
concrete, or hollow tile, though brick 
and stone, or a combination of any or 


all, would answer as well. The site is 
thoroly drained 
by tile, the 
amount being 
determined by 
natural condi- 
tions. The 
amount of the 


house remaining 
above ground is 
unessential, as 
first cinders and 
then ground are 
worked over the 
top to a depth of 
several feet and 
allowed to make 


settlers in New the natural slope 
Mexico and Ari- before being 
zona, has_ been sodded. 

adapted to mod- One such house 
ern needs and constructed four 
made _ indispens- Exterior of Cave-Cellar at Lake Forest Col- years ago is 
ible for family, lege. Capacity for 1,500 persons. In Use 38’ 7” wide, 40’ 
institutional, and Four Years long and 7’ 5” 
community use. All the principles high inside. The walls are 10” thick 


tending to make the natural limestone 
cave an ideal place for preserving roots 
and vegetables go into the construction 
of the cellar. These are drainage, in- 
sulation, humidification, and ventilation. 

Probably the best examples of this 
type of storage is found at Lake Forest, 
Illinois, near Chicago. A number there 
that have been in operation as long as 
eight years are being copied in all parts 
of the country They differ from the 
ordinary cave-cellar only in the means 
provided for the control of essentials 
and incidentially in the wealth of infor- 
mation they have furnished along the 
line of temperature and humidity re- 
quirements of various roots, vegetables, 
and fruits. 





and are made of double air spaced hol- 
low tile. On the outside, or weather 
side, is a 1%” coat of waterproof ce- 
ment. The roof is of 4” reinforced 
flat slab concrete construction, sup- 
ported by two rows of concrete posts 
through the length of the building. Two 
18” ventilators are mounted on concrete 
boxes 4’ high within 4 feet of each end 
ef the cellar. Earth is piled on the roof 
to the’ height of these boxes. Draft 
proof dampers are fitted in the venti- 
lators which are of the star-type head. 
The floor of the building is of natural 
clay with the exception of a concrete 
aisle through the center. 

In the center of the building is a 
catch-basin 3’ in diameter and 6’ deep, 
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into which all the drainage tile, ar- 
ranged diagonally from the corners and 
from directly under the main entrance 
door, empty. A 16” vitrified tile lead- 
ing from the catch-basin 16” from its 
bottom, serves to drain off excess water 
and as an intake for air. Hence, there 
is always a body of water 3’ in diameter 
and 16” deep over which the air in com- 
ing into the cellar must pass, carrying 
by means of the ventilators moisture 
into all sections of the cellar. Should 
this moisture prove to be insufficient, 
porous drainage tile set on end in the 
water, or hemp rope extending into the 
water, will materially increase the evap- 
orating surface. At times, double 
doors are required for the ventilating 
system to function properly. 

Bins should be constructed of lumber 
not more than 6” wide, allowing 2” be- 
tween for ventilation; they should not 
be nearer than 2” to the wall for the 
Same reason. 

So much for the construction. What 
are its advantages over the other types? 
It is much cheaper to build and to 
maintain and operate than the cold 
storage. While under present condi- 
tiens it is extremely difficult to name 
any prices for materials, it can be said 
‘that the ratio of cost of construction of 
the cave-cellar to cold storages is as 
$.60 is to $3.50 per bushel capacity. 
The material alone for the cave-cellar 
at present prices of cement is estimated 
to be about $.30 per bushel capacity. 
As compared with “common” storages, 
the material is cheaper because of the 
coarser material going into their con- 
struction and the absence of the expen- 
sive insulating material in those built 
sabove ground. The cost of operation is 
negligible, and when properly con- 
structed will last indefinitely. They are 
furthermore ‘fool proof.” 

As a storage for potatoes, apples, 
‘pears, carrots, cabbages, turnips, beets, 
parsnips, and celery these cave-cellars 
are unexcelled. When sufficient humid- 
ity is supplied to properly keep the 
above mentioned produce, the atmo- 
sphere is too moist for onions, conse- 
quently when the latter are to be stored 
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with the others they must be kept in a 
superstructure with plenty of circula- 
tion of dry air. Squash and sweet 
potatoes require a dry air and should 
be kept between 45° and 50° F. Pota- 
toes, apples, turnips, cabbage, beets, 
carrots, and parsnips require humidity 
and should be stored in a temperature 
below 40° F. These should be packed 
in sand to preserve their crispness. Cel- 
ery, also packed in sand, keeps well in 
a temperature between 34° and 40° F. 
Parsnips and carrots will stand freez- 
ing without harm, provided the frost is 
drawn out gradually with some degree 
of intelligent care. Many varieties of 
winter apples keep in excellent condi- 
tion in the same humidity and tempera- 
ture as the vegetables just named. 
Some varieties may require a drier air. 

It is interesting to note that frozen 
potatoes placed in these houses and 
packed in sand were, after the frost 
had been gradually removed, unimpaired 
either in keeping quality or food value, 
though they would not sprout. The loss 
due to shrinkage under these conditions, 
as is also the case with the better ma- 
terial, is negligible. 

Peculiar and abnormal conditions can 
also be satisfactorily taken care of with 
very little care. Temporary ice bunkers 
are sometimes constructed to carry 
produce through an unusual period of 
hot weather. These are placed so that 
the air entering from the floor passes 
over the ice. Such emergencies are 
seldom necessary north of the Ohio 
River. Free circulation of air through 
the air-intake and doors opened at night 
is usually sufficient to cool the cellar 
and its contents to carry over the next 
day. During the most severe winter 
weather, one or more oil stoves, depend- 
ing upon the size of the cellar, have been 
sufficient to keep the temperature at 
the desired point. By exercising a little 
care in its operation, the cellar will keep 
most winter vegetables fresh and in a 
perfect state of preservation until the 
early summer of the following year. 

No one type of storage will answer 
all needs. Each is limited. The cave- 
cellar’s place is on the farm, for the 






































grower’s home needs and from which to 
supply his home trade. Certain institu- 
tions have operated them to advantage. 
A college near Chicago has had one, in 
principle like that above described, in 
successful operation for six years and 
with a capacity for 1500 persons. An- 
other institution in an adjoining state 
has one of 20,000 bu. capacity. Country 
clubs and hospitals, where quality of 
material counts, are using them with 
success. Producers are building them 
to hold the material that formerly went 
into pits. 

The very severe weather of last 
winter, with its attendant difficulty of 
piovisioning the men in the large mili- 
tary cantonments and naval training 
stations, has turned the minds of the 
Government officials to the needs of 
adequate storage facilities at each of 
these points. Anyone who was in a 
position to see the difficulty of getting 
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provisions through to these _ points, 
often upon improvised, and almost al- 
ways inadequate, terminal facilities, and 
who could see the anxiety of those offi- 
cials who had the matter in hand, will not 
wonder that such steps are being taken. 
Their storage demands are varied and 
will consequently be of the three types. 
It is interesting, however, that after 
minute examination of both cellars and 
their contents and after tests had been 
conducted, the Lake Forest type of 
storage cellar has been accepted and is 
the type that will be built for every- 
thing except that which requires arti- 
ficial refrigeration and those commodi- 
ties, like beans, that require dry 
storage. 

The capacity will depend upon re- 
quirements but there seems to be no 
limit to the storage demands at such 
camps. Here for instance is the vege- 

(Continued on page 554) 





Interior of same cave cellar. 


The iron grating in floor covers a catch basin 3 


feet in diameter by 6 feet deep in which 16 inches of water remains stationary. 
The air inlet is thru this grating, and in combination with the reservoir forms the 


humidifier 





















































































































The Alumni Association 


To the Members of the Alumni Association, 

New York State College of Agriculture. 
Gentlemen: 

The work to be undertaken by your Com- 
mittee on Crop Improvement is designed 
to be of wide reaching and permanent charac- 
ter. In the development of agriculture in the 
past, the problems which received first considera- 
tion dealt chiefly with soil treatments and tillage 
practices. This was as it should be for until 
men practice good farming methods, it: is idle 
to expect them to perceive the especial value of 
good seed. The information which is now 
available to all men regarding good farm prac- 
tice indicates that the time has arrived when the 
former students of the College and other wide- 
awake New York farmers shoud lead in another 
advance step toward permanent betterment. 

Briefly, this step is to secure a much wider 
use of really superior seeds, particularly of 
‘ ; corn, oats, wheat, barley, buckwheat, timothy, 
Pure TUBER Line PURE TUBER Line cabbage, and potatoes. A large amount of re- 
S YR. AVERAGE S vean av search in the field of experimental plant breed- 

Slits er ee ing has shown that superior strains really do 
exist and that such strains as are already in use 
have been isolated either by selection of choice 
individuals or by some form of mass selection. 

In the case of good seed three things are 
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essential: 

(1) strong germination under usual planting conditions. 

(2) vigorous growth. 

(3) capacity for high yield. 

The first of these is conditioned by maturity and soundness of seed at harvest 
together with subsequent care and storage. The other two are determined largely 
by the inheritance of the plant. It is its gift from its ancestors. The man seeking 
good seed must obtain it from plants whose parents were superior yielders and then 

take the further precaution to harvest seed in mature and undamaged condition. 
‘ It is highly desirable that men in certain sections of the State get together in 
an effort to improve the seed stocks. Such organizations as the various Potato 
Growers’ Associations and the newly formed Jefferson County Oat Growers’ Asso- 
ciation is a step in the right direction. The movement should become more general 
and should realize the steps necessary in order to meet the full possibilities. The 
first of these is to standardize the variety—the choice, of course, resting on a sort 
of proven merit. In the choosing of the sorts your committee will be glad to give 
information regarding the probable worth of varieties and to assist in arranging 
tests for accurately determining which sort is best. This preliminary work is ima- 
portant, for an organization of the kind wanted should see to it that it has not 
merely a selling end but is proilucing better seed than is obtainable elsewhere. 
(Continued on page 554) 


Greater Use of Dairy Products 


Conservation of Dairy By-Products 
By W. A. STOCKING 
Professor of Dairy Industry at Cornell University 


NE important part of the general 
campaign for the conservation of 


our food supplies is represented 
by the effort for the better use of dairy 
by-products, especially skim milk, but- 
ter milk, and whey, all of which in past 
years have been used in very large quan- 
tities in all dairy sections for feeding 
live stock. With the increasing scarcity 
of human foods and the necessity for 
the better utilization of all our food 
materials, it is desirable to turn at least 
a part of this large amount of milk into 
various products for human food. 

This work was first undertaken on a 
large scale during the summer of 1917 
under the general direction of the Dairy 
Division of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, working in co- 
operation with the dairy interests of 
the different states. The results and 
value of this work can best be shown 
by the summary issued by the Dairy 
Division, at the close of last summer’s 
work. This indicates that during the 
season a total of over twelve million 
pounds of skim milk and butter milk 
were made into a little over two million 
pounds of cottage cheese. About seven 
and one-fourth million pounds of skim 
milk were converted into condensed 
milk, and more than one-half million 
pounds of whey were made into pro- 
ducts for human consumption. These 
figures indicate that more than twenty 
million pounds of dairy by-products 
were converted into human food, which 
weuld not have been used except for 
this special campaign. Authorities 
claim that one pound of cottage cheese 
has a food value equal to a pound of 
meat. On this basis the amount of pro- 
ducts saved for human food instead of 
being fed to catte and hogs has resulted 
in a saving equivalent to over three 
million pounds of meat. This work was 
done at a total expense of a little over 
nine thousand dollars. 


The results of last year’s work were 
so satisfactory that the Federal authori- 
ties have planned to conduct the work 
on a larger scale this year, most of it 
being carried on in the dairy states 
east of the Mississippi. Early in the 
spring they called upon Professor Fisk 
of the New York State College of 
Agriculture to take general charge of 
the field work. A number of men have 
been assigned to definite sections where 
it is expected there will be a surplus 
of skim milk during the season. New 
York State has three men who have 
now been at work for some time. It is 
expected that these men will devote 
their time to work in connection with 
the creameries and milk stations, assist- 
ing in the improvement of the quality 
of cottage cheese where it is already 
being made and in helping others to 
get started in this work. 

At the same time the Office of Mar- 
kets at Washington is carrying on a 
campaign in connection with the mar- 
kets for cottage cheese, and the Federal 
authorities, working with our state food 
commission, have placed both country 
ard city demonstrators in various parts 
of the state to increase the consumption 
of cottage cheese. These different 
agencies are co-operating with each 
other and it is expected that a large 
amount of valuable work will be done 
during the season. 

With the present conjested conditions 
of the markets in respect to the regular 
dairy products such as milk, condensed 
milk, and cheese, it is believed that 
there will be large amounts of skim 
milk which can well be used for the 
making of cottage cheese and that it 
will be to the advantage of consumers, 
both in our cities and in the country, to 
use larger amounts of this product and 
in this way reduce the amount of meat 
which would otherwise be necessary. 

Both the field men and the city dem- 
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onstrators are working in co-operation 
with the county agents and women dem- 
onstration agents so that there should 
be no overlapping or loss of energy and 
the maximum of results should be ob- 
tained. 

Just what the total results of the work 
this year will be cannot yet be foretold 
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but if there proves to be a considerable 
amount of skim milk available, this 
year’s results should compare favorably 
with those of last year, resulting in a 
real increase in food for home consump- 
tion, thus freeing an equivalent amount 
of other products for the use of our 
allies. 


The New Y ork Milk and Dairy Exposition 
By M. C. BURRITT 


Vice-Director of Extension at Cornell University 


HE milk situation is serious. We 
T are approaching a season of sur- 

plus with the manufacturers loath 
to make this surplus into butter and 
cheese, because storage warehouses are 
full of these products. The higher price 
of milk has also restricted consumption 
in the cities, and the dairymen are face 
to face with a problem of disposing of 
their surplus milk. 

To help relieve the milk situation and 
to encourage and stimulate the greater 
use of milk, butter, and cheese in the 
great consuming center, New York City, 
the National Milk and Dairy Exposition 
for the week of May 20 has been or- 
ganized. The state has appropriated 
$30,000 to be expended by the Depart- 
ment of Farms and Markets with the 
co-operation of the State College of Ag- 
riculture, in putting on a great exhibit 
of the dairy industry in New York State 
which will be held at the Grand Central 
Palace in New York City during the 
week of May 20. The aim of the exhibit 
is to show the magnitude of the indus- 
try in the state and what is involved 
ir the cost of milk production. 

In order to show the cost of produc- 
tion in striking and convincing fashion, 
it is proposed to exhibit prominently as 
a unit, a cow, a yearling heifer, and a 
young calf, these being regarded as a 
unit in the dairyman’s herd. On one 
side of this exhibit will be piled up all 
the feeds, including roughage as well 
as concentrates, consumed by this ani- 
mal unit during the year. Other costs 
of production will be shown by charts 
and other graphically illustrative ma- 
terial. On the other side of the unit 





will be shown, by means of stacked milk 
cans, the quantity of milk produced by 
the cow in a year. 

In the background of this exhibit will 
be worked in many of the contributing 
cost factors which must be taken into 
consideration in the business of produc- 
ing milk. An exhibit of fodders and 
feeds of all kinds, and another showing 
the details of cow testing work will 
probably be shown with this unit. 

Various kinds of milk dishes will prob- 
ably be prepared and sold in small quan- 
tities at cost or given away with coupon 
tickets in order that the people who at- 
tend may taste foods prepared with 
milk. Recipes for various milk dishes 
will be given out. The relative value of 
milk and other foods will be illustrated 
by charts and other graphic material. 

President Schurman is chairman of 
the committee on exhibits at the New 
York Milk and Dairy Exposition. Pro- 
fessor Burritt is a member of the execu- 
tive committee for the College and Mr. 
George Hogue a member for the De- 
partment of Farms and Markets. Other 
members of the executive committee 
are: Dr. Charles E. North; Dr. L. P. 
Brown, Director of the Department of 
Health, New York City; Mr. I. E. Nath- 
ans, of the Milk Conference Board; Mr. 
Albert Manning, of the Dairymen’s 
League. 

Professors Flora Rose, Wheeler, 
Stocking, and Hopper are in charge of 
the exhibit from the College, assisted 
by other members of the Departments 
of Home Economics, Dairy Industry, 
Animal Husbandry, Farm Crops and 
Farm Management. 








The Soil Survey 





By J. H. BROMLEY 
Soil Surveyor for New York State 


cultural practices is dependent 

primarily upon the soil, it is ob- 
vious that a knowledge of the character 
of the soil is a very necessary factor in 
any system of farming. It is a matter 
of common knowledge that upon the 
nature of the soil depends the kind of 
crop which can be produced most abun- 
danty. “Corn soils,” ‘‘wheat_ soils,’ 
“truck soils’ are terms of everyday 
usage and convey a definite impression 
te the hearer. The ability of a soil 
to produce crops at a profit determines 
its value and therefore any means by 
which the extent of the various kinds of 
scil can be measured is a step toward 
the accurate estimation of a region’s 
agricultural resources. This funda- 
mental step is one of the objects of the 
scil survey. 

The productive ability of the soil 
being its important feature, it would 
appear that the logical means to employ 
in classification would be the crops 
which the soil has produced, or is pro- 
ducing. The objections to this method 
are too obvious to require enumeration, 
and several other ways have been em- 


Seni the success or failure of agri- 


ployed by various persons. The method 
now in use in the United States by the 
Bureau of Soils differentiates the soils 
largely upon the basis of formative 
causes and, to some extent, upon pres- 
ent conditions, though these are of 
minor importance unless they chance to 
be of unusual character. This gives a 
classification based really upon potential 
ability because such productivity is but 
a natural consequence of the material 
from which the soil was formed and 
the manner in which it came to its pres- 
ent situation. 

Since soils which correspond in ma- 
terials and mode of formation have been 
found to correspond very well in their 
actual productive abilities, the system 
gives very satisfactory results. Con- 
tinued experience in the field work has 
developed a key by which any particular 
soil may be readily placed in its proper 
division by one versed in its use. With- 
out going into detail, it may be said 
that the items considered are (1) tem- 
perature; (2) precipitation; (3) agency 
of formation, as lakes, streams, and so 
forth; (4) the kind of material from 
which the soil was derived, which in- 
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cludes organic matter and the various 
kinds of rocks; (5) specific properties, 
among which are color, drainage, 
amount of lime; (6) the texture, or 
size of the particles which compose the 
scil. The first two factors are so broad 
in their scope that usually they need to 
be considered but once for any given 
area, but the others are likely to admit 
of considerable variation. Soils which 
are alike in all of these particulars ex- 
cept the last are grouped in what is 
called a series, and given a “series 
name” as Ontario soils or Volusia soils, 
the series name being generally taken 
from some town or other important 
object near which the series was first 
found. The texture is indicated by a 
“class name”’ as clay loam or fine sand, 
and the series name prefixed to the 
class name indicates a “soil type,” 
which is the unit of mapping and classi- 
fication, as Ontario clay loam, or 
Volusia silt loam. 

The object of the soil survey is to 
determine by this means to what type a 
soil belongs and to indicate its bound- 
aries upon a map of the region in which 
it occurs. Wherever the topographic 
maps of the United States Geologic Sur- 
vey are available, these are used as base 
maps for the work, but in many sections, 
especially in the southern states, these 
sheets have not been prepared, and the 
soil surveyor is obliged to construct his 
own map as he goes along by means 
of a_ plane-table. The advantages 
o- the U. S. G. S. maps are many; 
they are on a very convenient scale of 
about one mile to the inch; they show 
the topography, roads, houses, and so 
on in great detail, consequently their 
use results in a great saving of time for 
the field man and an increased accuracy 
in his work. Usually a county is taken 
as a unit, its entire area gone over, and 
a map prepared which shows the boun- 
daries of all the different types of soils. 
This map is then engraved and pub- 
lished, and a copy of it forms a part of 
the report on the area. Besides this 
map the report also contains brief de- 
scriptive accounts of the history, geol- 
ogy, physiology, meteorology, and agri- 
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culture of the county, together with 
more detailed descriptions of each of 
the soil types. The systems of farming 
in use on each of the types are given, 
and comparisons made with systems 
practiced upon the same kind of soil in 
other localities. Frequently recommen- 
dations are made of systems which it is 
believed would tend to improve the 
agriculture of the region. 

Thus, it will be seen, a soil survey 
report comprises a large amount of in- 
formation which may be of value in 
many ways. The individual farmer can 
compare his own farm with others near 
him or on other areas of the same soil; 
he can see what methods have been used 
with profit upon land similar to his own; 
and he has a better basis on which to 
interpretet the results of the various ex- 
periment stations The reports also 
tend toward a standardization in the 
descriptions of soils and so give a means 
of communication between widely sep- 
arated persons. They are also utilized 
by investors in land, not only by farmers 
who wish to change their location, but 
by real estate companies and banks for 
the investment of funds. A minor, but 
perhaps interesting feature, is their use 
in college courses in commercial geo- 
graphy. There are many other present- 
day uses of the soil survey reports, but 
there is still another and broader side 
tu the question. 

The soil survey furnishes the basic 
information for all agricultural investi- 
gation, and no results of research which 
are not based upon the nature of the 
scil can have more than purely local 
value. Upon the soil survey must be 
built up a national system of agricul- 
ture which will ensure that each of the 
several hundred different types of soil 
is employed in the production of those 
crops for which it is best suited or which 
necessity requires. This will undoubtedly 
envolve radical changes in many locali- 
ties as well as the introduction of crops 
not now familiar, and will require 
Federal administration and many years 
for its completion, but it must eventu- 
ally be accomplished if agricultural pro- 


(Continued on page 556) 
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Soil Management in the Home Orchard 


By R. W. REES 
Extension Professor of Pomology at Cornell University 


the small home orchard is fre- 

quently a perplexing one, and the 
variability of the soil and climatic con- 
ditions under which the trees are grown 
as well as the wide range of varieties of 
the trees themselves, further complicate 
matters. So far as the effect on the trees 
is concerned, the regular commercial 
methods of treatment hold true, but 
may not be practical in the home or- 
chard where only a few trees are to be 
handled. 

It was formerly thought that in- 
creased growth by cultivation was a de- 
cided disadvantage in that fruitfulness 
would be reduced, as a young tree may 
be caused to set a few fruits very early 
by being in sod, but there is no doubt 
but cultivation, or some other treatment 
which produces the same effect, is a 
benefit to all fruit trees whether on a 
commercial basis or otherwise. As would 
naturally be expected, both young and 
old trees make a more rapid growth 
under cultivation and the more rapid 
the growth the earlier will a crop worth 
harvesting be set. In other words, the 
sooner the tree becomes large the sooner 
it is able to bear a profitable crop. 


Tie question of handling the soil in 


The most important feature of or- 
chard cultivation is the annual plowing. 
Iv case no cultivation other than plow- 
ing is done, the trees make much better 
growth than in sod, but in all prob- 
ability many of the benefits of culti- 
vation are lost in this State by doing 
the plowing too late. It should be re- 
membered that practically all the length 
growth is formed, and therefore all the 
leaves, very early in the season and 
that old trees make very little growth 
after the middle of July. If the plow- 
ing is’ to have its great invigorating 
effect of producing healthier and larger 
leaves,it should be done in April or early 
in May. It is not uncommon in late 
summer to see trees with unhealthy 
looking foliage when the soil seems to 
have had excellent care. Investigation 
will nearly always show that such an 
orchard was plowed as late as June or 
even July. 

After the first plowing, the remaining 
cultivation may consist of three or four 
workings with a spring-tooth harrow or 
some other tool, depending on the soil 
type, that will keep the surface loose. 
Perhaps, in some cases more workings 
will be profitable, but the growth of 
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weeds in an orchard that has been 
plowed, in the spring is nothing like so 
injurious as the growth of grass in an 
uncultivated orchard. 

It is the practice among at least a 
few of the best growers to use a cover 
crop in connection with orchard culti- 
vation. This crop may serve a number 
of purposes, but only a few may be 
pointed out here. The primary purpose 
of the cover crop is to keep up the sup- 
ply of humus by decaying in the soil. 
This gives a better condition for plant 
growth and increases the ease of culti- 
vation. In the case of young trees, at 
least, they may serve a useful purpose 
in taking away moisture from the soil 
late in the season and thus checking the 
growth and insuring that the trees will 
be well matured for winter. Such a 
benefit will generally be more marked 
in a heavy clay soil than in a sandy or 
gravelly soil. Moreover, in regions 
where there is danger of injury to the 
roots by freezing, a cover crop serves 
as a protection from the cold winds. 

Cover crops may be divided into two 
classes, leguminous and non-leguminous. 
Under New York conditions two of the 
best leguminous cover crops are winter 
vetch and red clover. A good stand is 
not extremely difficult to obtain and 
winter vetch grows well late in the sea- 
son, and may live thru the winter and 
begin growth early in the spring. In 
common with other leguminous crops, it 
increases the fertility of the soil by its 
ability to obtain nitrogen from the air. 
It has one serious disadvantage—the 
seed is very expensive, usually costing 
six dollars or more a bushel. When 
sown alone, from two-thirds of a 
bushel to a bushel may be used; thus 
the cost of the seed would be four to 
six dollars or even more an acre. Vetch 
is perhaps more commonly used in com- 
bination with oats, barley, or rye in the 
proportion of about twenty pounds of 
vetch to one or one and one-half bushels 
of oats or barley to the acre. 

In soils well adapted to its growth, 
red clover may be a good cover crop, 
provided the orchard conditions permit 
sowing it early, not much later than 
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July first. A rather small amount of 
growth is obtained, but the roots pene- 
trate the soil rather deeply and seem 
to benefit it more than would be ex- 
pected. 

Of the non-leguminous cover crops, 
rye is one of the most common. It 
makes a good growth late in the sea- 
son, lives thru the winter, and starts 
growth early in the spring, but if the 
plowing is done as early as it should 
be, it is doubtful if rye is as good a 
cover crop as oats or barley. Both of 
the latter make more growth in the fall, 
and, if the land is plowed in the fall 
or very early in the spring, furnish a 
larger amount of humus than rye. About 
one and one-half bushels of rye or two 
and one-half bushels of oats should be 
used to the acre. Dwarf Essex rape is 
one of the very best particularly for 
clay soils. Its very large root system 
penetrates rather deeply, effectively 
improving the physical condition of the 
soil. Rape grows late in the season and 
supplies a very large amount of humus. 
Five or six pounds of seed to the acre 
gives a good stand and costs from eight 
to fifteen cents a pound; so it is not an 
expensive cover crop. 

The time of sowing the cover crop 
varies with the type of soil, the age of 
the trees, the size of the crop, and the 
kind of fruit, whether apple, peach, or 
pear. Of course, the earlier the cover 
crop is sown, the more the growth 
will be checked. This is good to bring 
young trees to an early maturity. The 
soil will thus receive greater improve- 
ment as a larger amount of organic 
matter may be grown. Earliness is 
more desirable in clay soils than in the 
more loose sandy types. With heavy 
bearing trees, unJess they are grown 
in soils that are very retentive of mois- 
ture, a cover crop sown much earlier 
than August first may reduce the size 
of the fruit, tho no definite statement 
can be made as to the frequency with 
which this occurs. Some very success- 
ful growers are beginning to sow cover 
crops as early as July, and it is possible 
that after several years of such prac- 
(Continued on page 558) 


























































it was possible to have large 

farms, the feed question was a 
very simple one; in fact, it received very 
little attention. Dairying follows the 
increase in population, and it is also a 
matter of fact that this increase goes 
on while the average size of farms is 
decreasing. In the great dairy sections 
of our eastern states, the number of 
cows per farm are considerably greater 
than in the Middle West. The average 
size farm in Massachusetts is only about 
31 acres, and has an average of about 6 
cows per farm. Little Vermont with its 
farms literally covered with granite 
bowlders shows an average of about 10 
cows per farm. The farms in New Eng- 
land, averaging 99 acres and less per 
farm, are about 61 per cent of the total 
number of farms, whereas in the west 
north-central states, which includes 
Iowa, farms averaging 99 acres and less 
amount to only about 30 per cent of 
the total number of farms, but this is 
rapidly decreasing because of the cut- 
ting up of the large farms. 

The 1917 crop of corn has been her- 
alded as the greatest crop of corn ever 
raised in this country. The Govern- 
ment’s estimate shows that the mer- 
chantable corn, however, was only about 
45,000 bushels more than the merchant- 
able corn raised in 1906, or 11 years 
ago. During this same period, the popu- 
lation has easily increased from 10 to 
15 million and the number of dairy 
cattle from 2 1-2 to 3 million, and other 
stock has also increased greatly. The 
following figures will emphasize in a 
stronger way the increasing importance 
and perplexity of the feed question in 
dairy farming. In the following figures 
the sharp advance in the price of corn 
should be noted, the chief ruling factor 
in regulating the price of coarse grains 
and feeds. In the 10 years between 
1888 and 1897 the Chicago price of 
corn on December 1 in these various 
years on only three occasions was over 
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The Feed Question in Dairy Farming 


By J. C. FULDE 


49 cents per bushel, but during the same 
period on four occasions was under 30 
cents per bushel. This means, corn in 
Iowa sold at around 20 cents per bushel 
or less during a considerable part of 
this 10 year period. The eastern dairy- 
ment got their grain cheap. With these 
low prices they had no feed question. 
The grain farmer, however, had his 
question. During the 10 years that fol- 
lowed, namely 1898 to 1907, on two 
occasions on December 1 corn sold at 
over 50 cents per bushel, and on only 
one occasion sold under 30 cents, and 
that on December 1, 1898—the first 
year of the period—when it sold at 28.7 
cents per bushel. During the next 10 
years, 1908 to 1917, on only three oc- 
casions did corn sell under 60 cents a 
bushel on December 1, and then not less 
than 48 cents per bushel. 

The advance is steady, approximating 
in round figures about 10 cents per per- 
iod, and there is no occasion for feeling 
that after the war the same rate of in- 
crease will not prevail, or that the ten- 
dency will be downward. The amount 
of land available for farm lands is de- 
creasing. The population both of hu- 
man beings and stock is increasing; 
hence it is reasonable to expect that 
the trend will continue upward. 

This greater increase in the popula- 
ticn of the United States as compared 
with the smaller increase in the produc- 
tion of grain, makes it more important 
from year to year that the first consid- 
eration of grain be given to human con- 
sumption. For after all, the growing 
of grain, the fattening of stock, and 
the feeding of dairy cattle is to provide 
food for the human race. Because of 
the shortage and high price of good 
corn suitable for seeding purposes, it 
seems absurd to feed such corn today 
to cows, hogs, and steers; it is much 
more profitable for the farmer to sell 
that corn and buy some commercial 
mixed by-product feed from which he 
would derive as good or better results 
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and at the same time have some extra 
cash, as the feed would undoubtedly 
cost less than he would receive for his 
corn. However, the average dairy 
farmer through his limited chemical 
knowledge does not know the actual 
feeding value of the many by-products, 
nor does he know where these individual 
by-products can be used to best ad- 
vantage in the ration. Therefore, the 
best way of using them is in the com- 
mercial mixed feeds of the legitimate 
manufacturer. 

The wrong impressions regarding the 
feeding value of some of these unmixed 
byproducts are due to not knowing the 
different feeding value. No particular 
grade was specified, so as a_ result 
different grades were received. It is 
well known that all hominy feeds are 
not the same in quality as their 
sources are not the same. There are 
many grades of cottonseed meal, of 
gluten feed, distillers’ grains, etc., but 
by buying these by-products in the com- 
mercial mixed feeds he secures uni- 
formity. 

The large manufacturer of commer- 
cial mixed by-product feeds have spent 
immense sums, and have done most ex- 
haustive testing to learn how their by- 
products can be used to best advantage 
so their feeds are not haphazard mix- 
tures. These mixtures are, moreover, 
uniform in spite of the large number 
of different ingredients, and the average 
farmer certainly could not mix and 
maintain this uniformity. The manu- 
facturers accumulating these by-prod- 
ucts recognize that there must be a 
constantly increasing demand for their 
feeds, and they know that in order to 
insure a constantly increasing trade 
their feed must have merit. Their feed 
must give good results and be economi- 
ca] to use as compared with other pro- 
ducts, particularly grain itself. 

These feeds are thoroughly kiln-dried. 
Not only does the kiln-drying help to 
make the carbohydrates more digestible, 
but also eliminates practically all the 
moisture, thus representing a saving to 
the farmer. Suppose a farmer bought 
a car of corn that contained any- 


wheres from twenty to thirty per 
cent moisture. With today’s price of 
corn that water in the corn is mighty 
expensive, yet very few dairy farmers 
give the kiln-drying of the feed any con- 
sideration. The fact that commercial 
mixed feeds are finely ground is a fea- 
ture that should receive more than pass- 
ing attention as that increases the 
amount used by the animal. It has been 
proved that from twenty to forty per 
cent of whole grains pass through the 
animal undigested. The grinding of 
grain at home means additional expense 
and additional labor to the farmer. 

The question of labor again enters 
into this subject. By purchasing the 
commercial mixed by-product feeds, 
much time-and labor are saved in the 
preparation of the ration. This does 
not mean, however, that a ration can be 
mixed that will meet the needs of all 
animals, particularly the dairy cow, for 
the requirements of the dairy cow 
change very materially during the lacta- 
tion period, but the advantage is due 
to the reduction to a minimum of the 
number of materials to be mixed by the 
feeder by making it possible for the 
farmers to secure a good carbohydrate 
feed and a good protein feed. Greater 
accuracy and more uniformity are also 
assured. 

A suggestion to the dairy farmer is 
that he raise all the roughage, ensilage, 
and alfalfa that he can, and then bal- 
ance up his needs by purchasing some 
carbohydrate commercial - mixed by- 
product feed. The raising of alfalfa is 
suggested, because after the war high 
protein concentrates will be relatively 
higher in price than the carbohydrate 
feeds. The close of the war will mean 
a resumption of the exportation of cot- 
tonseed meal, oil cake, and other high 
protein concentrates. The high protein 
concentrates today have not advanced 
at the rate grain and carbohydrate 
feeds have advanced for the reason our 
exportation of high protein concentrates 
teday is practically nil. The rapid in- 
crease in prohibition territory will likely 
eliminate in a very short time the pro- 

(Continued on page 562) 

















A Conservation Kitchen for the Farm Home 
By HELEN BINKERD YOUNG 


Assistant Professor of Home Economics at Cornell University 


IKE all problems in arrangement, 
L. the planning of a successful kit- 
chen depends upon establishing a 
proper relationship among its parts. It 
is impossible to decide upon the placing 
of any one feature, such as a stove or 
doorway, without first seeing how this 
decision relates to the other fixtures and 
to the logical sequence of the work. 
Since the type of work and the equip- 
ment used are practically uniform for 
all home kitchens, it would seem as if 
sumething conclusive might be proposed 
by way of standardized arrangements, 
not, of course, one definite ready-made 
plan for all homes, as such a situation 
would be extremely monotonous, but a 
group of principles or _ relationships 
should be obtained in every kitchen if 
the work is to be convenient. 

Now the source of inconvenience in 
any kitchen is usually due either to its 
being too large, or having too many 
doors, or having too many kinds of work 
mixed up in it. If the field of operation 
is too large or the constantly used sup- 
plies are located too far from the center 
of work, as is often the case with china 
closet, pantry, cellarway, coalbin, wood 
box, or even pump, excessive travel is 
required to do the work. The whole 
layout is step making rather than step 
saving. Obviously, the thing to do is 
te get all the kitchen arrangements 
bunched near together, so that the work 
may proceed with maximum dispatch. 
To this end, all tasks not properly be- 
longing to food work, must be elimi- 
nated from the kitchen space proper; 
that is, laundry work, dining table, 
cleaning closets, and the like, must be 


arranged for elsewhere. Also, there 
must be few or no doors within the field 
of operation, for doors break up the 
wall space so that a scattered arrange- 
ment of equipment is inevitable. It must 
be remembered that wall space, not 
floor space, is the valuable part of the 
kitchen. Indeed, so true is this, that a 
convenient kitchen (cooking place) can 
be arranged in the corner or end of any 
well lighted room that is practically free 
of doors, regardless of the size of the 
room. 

Having observed these various points 
or. which kitchen arrangements fail, one 
naturally asks how to plan a kitchen for 
sure success. What is a reasonable 
amount of floor space for the kitchen 
work to cover? How should the equip- 
ment be arranged to save steps? How 
shall the doors and windows be ar- 
ranged for adequate light and air? 
Where shall utensils and supplies be 
kept to facilitate the work? 

Perhaps these points can best be cov- 
ered by summing them up under the 
following heads, which may in fact be 
said to represent the groups of princi- 
ples or standard directions for planning 
any home kitchen, previously mentioned. 

1. Condense the kitchen work into 
a small step saving space, not exceeding 
one hundred and fifty square feet of 
floor area if gas is used for fuel, or two 
hundred square feet of floor space if 
coal or wood is used. This area also 
includes pantry and cupboard space and 
is large enough to accommodate two 
workers, or three if necessary. The 
actual size of any kitchen will, of course, 
be slightly influenced by the number of 
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workers. A minimum width of nine feet 
is desirable in a kitchen. 

2. Exclude from the working area 
all work not pertaining to foods. The 
work may thus be condensed to a small 
space. 

3. Provide windows on two sides for 
light and air. This implies that the kit- 
chen must have two outside walls. A 
total window area equal to one-fourth of 
the floor space is ample. 

4. Make the height of window sills 
three feet from the floor. This saves 
wall space under the windows at table 
height. 

5. Reduce the number of doors to 
two or three and locate them as nearly 
as possible outside the field of work. 
This again saves wall space and avoids 
any interruption of work by cross pass- 
age. 

6. Arrange the equipment around 
the walls, leaving a free central space 
for work. Kitchen arrangement with a 
central table requires more room and 
therefore a larger kitchen than one with 
the center free. The equipment should 
be so arranged that the work moves in 
a logical sequence. 

7. If possible, locate the table, cabinet, 
sink, and drain boards in a continuous 
alcove or corner arrangement so as to 
establish a definite working center. At 
least twenty-four square feet of table 
space should be provided. 


8. Keep the working height of all 
equipment thirty-four inches or more to 
prevent stooping. 

9. Store utensils and supplies as 
close as possible to the place where they 
are most used. This eliminates waste 
motion and keeps the work organized. 
A logical grouping of the materials 
would be the following: Pantry, ice 
box (cold foods), and dry supplies 
grouped with table space, dishes, dish 
pans, sink, serving trays, and the like 
grouped near the dining room door, 
fuel, and pans located near stove. 

10. Arrange a rest corner or break- 
fast nook outside the field of operation. 
There the worker may make out ac- 
counts, rest, sew, serve a quick meal 
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while watching the stove. Where help 
is kept the rest corner or alcove makes 
a welcome recreation spot for the maid. 


It is, of course, impossible to carry 
out the logical grouping of equipment 
beyond a certain point as all the con- 
tents of the kitchen are used in con- 
nection with each other. Small utensils 
are especially hard to classify because 
many of them, like small pans, are 
needed in two or three places. Some- 
times, the best way to do this, is to di- 
vide the materials and locate each 
where it is most needed. Then again, 
some supplies are taken directly from 
the ice box to the dining room table, so 
there may be a real difference of opinion 
as to its best place for its location. How- 
ever, in a minimum kitchen all the parts 
are in quick reach of each other so that 
real inconvenience of arrangement is 
herly possible. 

In the readjustment of the farm kit- 
chen, it is necessary to think of the 
working arrangements to consist neces- 
sarily of two parts, one of the kitchen 
proper for cooking purposes and the 
other a general utility room for laundry 
purposes and storage of various kinds. 
This latter room should be located in 
the direction of the barns so that the 
back door of the house leads through 
it instead of being obliged to enter the 
house thru the kitchen. This utility 
room, therefore, acts as a sieve to strain 
out the worst of the farm traffic and 
keep it from entering the main part of 
the house. Such a room should be large 
enough to take laundry tubs, washing 
machines, ironing boards, boots, over- 
alls, cleaning materials, and often a 
tight closet near the kitchen door for 
extra food supplies. The room is prac- 
tically the old wood shed and wash house 
attached to the dwelling and fitted with 
the necessities of convenience. 

In addition to a convenient arrange- 
ment, the kitchen should also present a 
comely appearance. This is the room 
which presents the most constant en- 
vironment of the house mother and 
often of the children as well, so that it 
is relatively more important to have a 
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clean, cheerful, and tasteful kitchen only endurable but actually pleasant so 
than it is to have an artistic living as to hold the affection of every member 
room. The working arrangements of of the household and become a cherished 
the home should, therefore, be made not memory in after years. 
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A convenient kitchen arrangement for a farmhouse, area of kitchen and 
pantry about 175 sq. ft. Path thru kitchen does not cross the field of work. 
Nearest path from barns leads thru the utility room, where the men can wash up 
before entering the dining room. Cross light and air are provided by windows 
and glass door on outer wall. Sink and range lighted from side so one does not 
face the light nor work in one’s shadow. Range by outside door would be cool in 
summer. Pantry located on north wall for even temperature. Sink on partition 
wall will prevent freezing. Soiled dishes delivered, washed, and put away without 
crossing the kitchen. Rest corner does not interfere with the work. 


Bulletins Containing Information About Canning 


Food Preservation—A National Chal- of California College of Agriculture— 
lenge. Cornell Reading Course, Lesson Agricultural Experiment Station. 


113. Raising Vegetables for Canning. Cor- 
Principles of Jelly Making. Cornell nell Reading Course. Vol. IV, No. 83. 
Reading Course, Lesson 114. Garden Series No. 3. 
. : Home Made Fruit Butters—Farmers’ 
The Preservation of Food th 
Home. “i ree a 4 ll “% ae Bulletin, 700. Chief Director of Pub- 
1. No. 17 sans : * lications, Dept. of Agriculture, Washing- 
ae eee ton, D. C. 


The Preservation of Food in the Preservation of Vegetables by Fer- 
Home. Part 2. Vol. 1, No. 19. mentation and Salting. Farmers’ Bul- 
The Preservation of Food in the j¢tin, 881. (Same address.) 
Home. Part 3. Vol. 1, No. 21. Canned fruits, preserves and jellies. 
Home and Farm Canning—University Farmers’ Bulletin, 203. 
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E have bought Liberty bonds and 

War Savings Stamps. We have 
cut down the use of some of our unessen- 
tials. We have sent many of our best 
men to France. But should we sit back, 
complacent, satisfied with what we have 
done> We have merely scratched the 
surface. Civilian France and England 
are giving their utmost, even as we must 
give before the war is over. Belgium has 
seen the robbery and destruction of her 
homes, the savage slaughter of her plead- 
ing people, the thousands led away to 
slavery. They have truly given. What 
we have done is trifling, nothing. 


T is up to us undergraduates of the uni- 

versity and to the seniors and to the 
alumni to boost the freshman class of next 
year. There are many high school gradu- 
ates undecided as whether to further their 
education or not. There are others who 
are undecided as to the choice of the uni- 
versity to attend. A word spoken at the 
proper time and a suggestion made of 
Cornell and another freshman is assured. 
A very little trouble on your part means 
a great deal to Cornell. 


There is no doubt of the need of a 
large class of °22. Drafts and enlist- 
ments are bound to affect the upper two or 
three classes but the university must go on 
without change. It is the task of you 
Cornellians to help make that possible. 


HE government is planning a reduc- 

tion in the manufacture of the varie- 
ties of farm implements, such as steel 
plows and tillage implements, chilled 
plows, grain drills, seeders and the like. 
At first this step seems to be a most flag- 
rant violation of “the boost the farm” 
movement and inconsistent with all the 
talk of increased crop production, and 
this will make it even more difficult than 
at the present time to buy farming tools. 
But that will not be the result. 

In the first place this step was author- 
ized by the Council of National Defense 
and that alone might surely justify it 
regardless of any of its other advantages. 
The Commercial Economy Board of this 
committee cooperated with the implement 
industry in the planning of the elimina- 
tion of various styles and sizes which have 
gradually accumulated in the course of 
peace-time competition and which could 
easily be eliminated under the present un- 
usual conditions without having any ill 
effects upon the needs of the modern agri- 
culture. 

The committee will not discard any 
machinery they consider superfluous with- 
out suitable recommendations from the 
different sources well acauainted with the 
needs of the farmer. As many of the 
retailers and jobbers as well as manufac- 
turers as is practical to reach thru ques- 
tionaires will be asked to express their 
views before the board formulates their 
recommendations. Therefore, there will 
be little danger of the discarding of valu- 
able implements. 
















































This step, moreover, will save labor 
and machinery in the factories and steel 
mills, thus enabling more time to be spent 
on war industries. Moreover, it will re- 
lease a considerable amount of capital in 
the amount of stock carried by the jobbers 
and retailers for the purchase of govern- 
ment securities. As a war measure, 
therefore, this step is justifiable and is an- 
other attempt on the part of the govern- 
ment to conserve our commercial and in- 
dustrial resources, and as such is highly 


commendable. 


NFORTUNATELY the prospects 

for winter wheat in New York are 

more gloomy than they ever have been 

since crop reports have been established. 

More than 75,000 acres, or one-seventh, 

have been abandoned. 15% of this is 

due to winter killing, the highest percent- 

age in the past eighteen years, the average 
of former years being less than 4%. 


Kansas, however, has a much larger 
acreage abandoned than New York; 
2,749,000 or nearly one-half of the total 
acreage lost (5,778,000 or 13.7%) is 
debit to Kansas. All these figures are 
considerably greater than they have been 
in former years when the average thruout 
the country for ten years has been 10.9%. 

But these local losses, fortunately, are 
not reflected in the crop of the nation as 
As the Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington forecasted from 
the the early 
in May, the wheat crop will be about 
572,000,000 bu., while last year it was 
only 418,000,000, and the average of 
the preceding years, 553,000,000. The 
13.7% of the 42,170,000 lost from 
15,778,000 acres planted last fall leaves 
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condition of plants 
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36,392,000 acres for harvest. This 
compares favorably with the 27,430,000 
acres of the year before. So far, the 
winter wheat crop promises this year to be 
a good one. 


S brought out on page 521 of this 
issue, many farmers will keep ac- 
counts of the expenses and receipts as they 
never have before. That is due to the 
income tax and to the immense amount of 
difficulty that the farmers had in filling 
them out last winter. 


In using such records, however, hasty 
conclusions should not be drawn. Many 
crops may not seem to be profitable at 
first hand when taken by themselves, but 
it is their connection with other lines of 
produce that have given them their value. 
Thus it is with the growing of wheat, 
clover, and other crops in rotation with 
corn. The clover improves the value of 
the corn without itself being of great 
value. 


The same is true of the dairy herd. 
When feed, labor, equipment, and all 
other costs are added together they seem 
to consume all chance of possible gain. 
Consideration, however, must be taken of 
the roughage which otherwise would be 
wasted were it not for the dairy herd; 
the labor charged to milking and feeding 
also would be wasted were the cows sold 
and nothing else be there to make use of 
it, therefore putting the extra labor upon 
other activities. 


HE CORNELL COUNTRY- 
MAN wishes to announce the elec- 
tion to the board of F. S. Howlett °21 
of Knowlesville and F. A. Wickes °21 of 


Ticonderoga. 


The Cornell R. O. T. C. 


HE Cornell University Reserve 
7 Officers’ Training Corps was in- 

spected April 12 and 13 by Lieu- 
tenant W. E. Loring, U. S. A., repre- 
sentative of the War Department at 
Washington. 

For Friday the extensive program of 
regimental parades, review, and close 
order work had to be largely abandoned 
on account of the thirteen inches of 
snow which had fallen the previous 
night. On Friday only three companies 
were inspected, one in calisthenics and 
bayonet practice, and another in close- 
order drill. The company of Engineers 
engaged in bridge construction, build- 
ing a military bridge in seventeen and 
one-haf minutes and taking it down in 
seven and a half, a new record for the 
Corps. 

The last half of the inspection began 
Saturday with a regimental review on 
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Alumni Field before Colonel Barton, 
Lieutenant Loring, and Cadet Colonel 
R. E. Le Boeuf ’19. All twelve infan- 
try companies and the machine gun 
platoon, the sanitary detachment, the 
signal corps, and the engineers took 
part. 

Then followed an extensive sham bat- 
tle in the vicinity of Varna, in which 
the entire corps of eleven hundred and 
fifty men took part. Enough of the 
snow had melted to make the fields wet 
and slushy. The companies marched 
over cold and muddy roads, deploying 
across snow covered fields, thru rail- 
road cuts, and up embankments, and 
met “the enemy”’ near the little village 
of Varna. A wagon train belonging to 
the hostile forces was supposed to be 
somewhere to the east, guarded by the 
machine gun platoon and by one of the 

(Continued on page 560) 











Campus Notes 


The Findlay 
Drainage Prizes for 
the best essays on 
addresses on_ im- 
provement of land 
by agricultural drainage will again be 
awarded in 1919 after a lapse of two 
years. The object of this competition 
is to bring forward good examples of 
the benefit to be derived from land 
drainage, and also to bring this practice 
actively before the student body. It is, 
therefore, hoped that all students of the 
College of Agriculture will give careful 
consideration to this competition. 

Mr. James A. D. S. Findlay of Salis- 
bury Mills, who has long been a patron 
of drainage and a warm friend of the 
College of Agriculture, offers $35 in 
cash to be divided into three prizes of 
$20, $10, and $5 each for the best dis- 
cussion of some phase of agricultural 
drainage improvement. In addition, 
pennants will be awarded to the success- 
ful competitors. 

The discussions shall be in essay form, 
of not less than one thousand or 
more than eighteen hundred words in 
length, typewritten on 8x10% paper. 
The papers entered will be pre- 
sented at an evening session during 
Farmers’ Week in 1919 and may be 
either read or delivered from memory. 
Seventy-five per cent will be allowed for 
subject matter and twenty-five per cent 
for presentation. Any regular, special, 
short course or graduate student in the 
College of Agriculture is eligible to 
enter this competition. 

Duplicate copies of papers shall be 
submitted to Professor Fippin on or be- 
fore January 10, 1919. 


Findlay Drainage 
Prizes to be Of- 
fered in 1919. 


For further information see any of 
the following persons: Professors H. 
O. Buckman, B. B. Robb or E. O. 
Fippin. 


Professor K. J. Seulke of the animal 
husbandry department will spend his 
summer vacation in the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Professor 
Seulke leaves May 15 for Washington. 


By special permission of the govern- 
ment the class in Animal Husbandry 12 
visited the Buffalo stock markets and 
packing houses. The class of forty 
members started Sunday, May 5, and 
returned Tuesday, May 7. 


The Agricultural quadrangle has long 
been a sore spot in the eyes of those 
interested in the college. For a number 
of years this portion of the campus has 
been mostly weeds and holes, anything 
but beautiful. But now there seems to 
be all signs of a lawn in the near future 
as the holes have been all filled up and 
the ground graded. 


The intercollege baseball games have 
created considerable interest this spring 
but unhappily the Agricultural team got 
a poor start and is almost hopelessly lost 
in the race for championship. The 
colleges of Law and Engineering have 
already beaten them. 


E. S. Guthrie, professor of Dairy In- 
dustry, has gone to New York where he 
will have charge for the summer of the 
local office of the Bureau of Markets. 


(Continued on page 564) 





HONOR ROLL. 

Alden, Spencer T., ’18. 

Davis, H. M., ex-’12. 

Jeffers, Raymond S., Sp., Co. B, 20th 
Regiment, Army Engineers, Camp 
American University, Washington, D. C. 
Pneumonia, 11-25-17. 

Mailler, J. Russell, 3rd O. T. C. 

Camp Upton. Pneumonia, 2-24-18. 

Markham, R. E., First Lieutenant 
Aviation Section, U. S. A., Flying In- 
structor, Kelly Field, San Antonio, 
Texas. Falling Plane. 


UNDERGRADUATES 

Avery, V. A. S., 18, Signal. 

Ballard, Raymond, ’19, O. T. C. 

Beach, S. S., ’19, Army (drafted). 

Bean, M. R., ’719, Army (drafted). 

Capron, T. J., ’719, Aviation. 

Chamberlain, F. P., ’21, 
(drafted). 

Cushman, S. A., 719, Aviation. 

Freeman, W. R., ’18, Electrician, 
(Navy). 

Green, R. S., ’18, Forestry Engineers. 

Knowlton, F. L., 718, Aviation. 

Mallory, R. H., ’19, Signal Corps 
(Aviation). 

Margulies, A. L., ’21, Naval Aviation. 

Mears, A. A., ’21, Naval Aviation. 

Mosher, R. E., ’21, Ordnance Depart- 
ment. 

Perlzeweig, J. J., ’18, Medical. 

Reuther, B. , °20, Instructor in 
Telegraphy (Aviation School at Ithaca). 

Rouse, Charles, ’21, Aviation. 

Snyder, B., Sp., Aviation. 

Stults, D. E., ’20, Signal (Army). 


Army 


In the Service 


Truax, C. F., ’20, Army (drafted). 

Wells, N. M., Camaflouge. 

Yordon, W. S., ’21, Army. 

MacKenna, ’20, Naval Reserve. 

Prentiss, E. A., ’20, Army (drafted). 

Spencer, C. H., ’19, Naval Aviation. 

Russel, M. F., 718, Aviation. 

Austin, H. L., 719, Signal Corps (Avia- 
tion). 

Schaefer, Karl, ’19, Artillery. 

Sullivan, E. B., 718, O. T. C. (Field 
Artillery). 

Wilbur, F. C., ’18, 3rd O. T. C. 

Pearce, A. S., ’19, Artillery. 

Hubbard, W. W., ’19, Medical Corps. 

Whitzel, ’20, Medical Corps. 

Mulligan, BE. T., °18, $rd 0. T. C. 

Robinson, E., 718, Sanitary Corps. 

Schroeder, H. J., 3rd O. T. C. 

Ives, R. L., ’20, Medical Corps. 

Bucher, L. D., 3rd O. T. C. 

Krey, C. E., °19, 8rd O. T. C. 

Palmer, R G., 718, Navy. 

Barker, G. T., ’21, Army (drafted). 

Heine, Paul, ’19, 4th O. T. C. 

Hendel, Julius, ’20, Army (drafted). 

Goldberg, L., ’18, Enlisted. 

Grinnel, H. C., 718, Army (drafted). 

Hoffman, H. B., ’19, 3rd O. T. C. 

Howay, J. E., 719, Aviation. 

Hunt, W. H., ’20, Army (drafted). 

Knettles, J. P., ’21, 3rd Apprentice 
Seaman. 

Mac Cabe, H. M., ’20, Naval Reserve. 

Mc Granaghan, E. B., ’18, 3rd O. T. C. 

Otis, W. B., ’19, Red Cross. 

Sweet, G. C., ’18, Vacine Squad, Sani- 
tory Corp at Washington. 

Van Horn, R. C., Dartmouth Ord- 
nance Training School. 

White, E. E., ’21, 4th O. T. C. 

Wuchel, W. E., ’20, 4th O. T. C. 

Rappleye, S. C., ’19, Foreign Trans- 
portation of the Red Cross in France. 











ALUMNI IN THE SERVICE 


Beginning with this issue THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 
will publish the names of the Alumni in active war service and 
also the branch of the service, their war address, rank, date 
of enlistment, or any other item that would prove of interest. 
This information is taken from the circulars sent out by the 
Aiumni Association of Cornell University and is quite accurate. 
If, however, there are any errors or if there are any additions 
to be made to the given information, notice of the fact will 


be gratefully received. 


Aborn, Benj., ’18, B.S. Amagansett, 
N. Y. War add., Y. M. C. A. Headquar- 
ters, Camp Lee, Va. Y. M. C. A. Sec- 
retary (doing educational work). 


Alexander, Samuel L., ’16, B. S. 
Kansas City, Mo. War add., care the 
Adj. Gen. of Army. ist. Lt., U. S. A. 
Inf., 49th Reg., Co. B, Camp Mills, N. 
Y. Duty with company and judge advo- 
cate of the camp. Special Court-Mar- 
tial. Date of Com., Aug. 8, 1917, as 
2nd Lt. 


Alleman, Dudley, ’14, B. S. Geneva, 
N. Y. War add., Bureau of Markets, 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Present location: Invalided 
at home. Wounded July 19, 1917, near 
Traonne, France. French Army, Reg. 
S. S. U. No. 11, discharged, physical 
disability. Enlisted Dec. 2, 1916. Pro- 
motions: Conducteur Volontaire. 


Argetsinger, Lafayette, ’12, B. S. 
Burdett, N. Y. War add., Camp Upton, 
Yaphank, L. I. Sergeant in Field Ar- 
tillery. Enlisted Jan. 19, 1917. Date 
of first com. early in fall. He was one 
of the first four drafted men to leave 
Watkins, Schuyler Co. 


Aronstan, Joseph, ’17, B. S.. New 
York City. Secretary to Representative 
of Russian Ministry of food and sup- 
plies, buying foodstuffs and other neces- 
sities for Russian Gov’t. War add., 
1313 Flatiron Bldg., N. Y. C., Russian 
Gov’t. Supply Com. 


Baildon, John K., ’07, B. S. Marl- 
boro, N. Y. Dallas, Texas. Lt. U.S. R. 
Aviation. Enlistment Nov. 19, 1917. 


First com. Mar. 30, 1918. 


Baker, Brothwell Hotchkiss, ’15, Sp. 
New York City. War add., U. S. S. 
Arizona, care Postmaster, N. Y. Ensign 
U. S. N. Date of original enlistment 
May 19, 1917. Date of first com. Sept. 
19, 1917, to Ensign, U. S. N., Feb. 1, 
1918. 


Barker, John Hammond, ’99, B. S. 
Glens Falls, N. Y. War add., Hdqrs. 54th 
Inf. Brig., 27th Div. Position, Major, 








N. G.Arm of serv., Adj’t. Gen. Dept. 
Hdars., 54th Inf. Brigade, 27th Div. 
Orig. enlistment 1905. First com. Aug. 
9, 1906, as 1st Lieut. Captain, Jan. 13, 
1910. Major Feb. 11, 1913. 


Bascom, Wade Lyman, ’18, B. S. 
Farmdale, Ohio. War add., San. Det., 
317th F. A., Camp Jackson, S. C. Ser- 
geant l-c, M. D., U. S. A. Serv. Medi- 
cal. Enlisted Aug. 4, 1917. Sergt. M. 
D., Oct. 9, 1917. Sergt. 1-c, M. D., U. 
S. A., Feb. 6, 1918. 


Bareham, Lucian Clark, 
Palmyra, N. Y. Private, U. S. Ensign 
Reg. 29th. Other service, Y. M. C. A. 
Army at Camp Wadsworth, S. C. for 5 
months. 


Beck, Russell A., ’17, B.S. New York 
City. War add., (perm.), U. S. S. 
Arizona, care Postmaster, Fortress Mon- 
roe, Va. Enrolled U. S. N. R. F. Sea- 
man, Apr. 13, 1917. Promoted to Chief 
Boatswain Mate July 19, 1917. Passed 
exam. and received com. as Ensign U. 8S. 
N. R. F. Sept. 19, 1917. Oct. 10, 1917, 
went to Annapolis. Received regular 
commission Feb. 1, 1918. U.S. S. Ariz, 
Feb. 3, 1918. Present assignment, Divi- 
sional Officer, U. S. S. Arizona. 


Behrbohm, William Carl Otto Henry, 
717, B. S. Mountain Lakes, N. J. Re- 
jected from physical examination of 
Regular Army. Drafted into National 
Army, Nov. 22, 1917. 153rd Depot 
Brigade, 5th Bn., Co. 19, Camp Dix, N. 
J. Corporal. 


Beilby, S. H., ’14, B. S. 
Div. Hdatrs. 


Benedict, Lewis, jr., 718, B. S. Attica, 
N. Y. War add., Camp J. E. Johnson, 
Jacksonville, Fla. Position: Corporal 
N. A., I. M. C., 1st Reg., Co. A. Present 
assignment, Motor Truck Co., Div. Sup- 
ply Train. Date of orig. enlistment, 
Oct. 24, 1917. Promotions: Private, 
Corp. Feb. 18, 1918. 


Bergen, Veeder, ’17, B.S. Trumans- 
burg, N. Y. At present only in State 
Guard, Div. Co., D., Platoon, 4th Inf. 


"15, B.S. 


Is with 3rd 
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Military honors, 1st Lieutenant, (other 
serv.) Liberty Loan, State Census, Red 
Cross (pres. pos.), Capt. N. Y. Guard, 
4th Reg. 


Betts, F. Furman, 717, B. S. Phila- 
delphia, Pa. War add., Mission de la 
Sonété des Ames, 53 Rue de Rivoli, 
Paris, France. Amer. Red Cross in the 
reconstruction and rehabilitation of de- 
vasted areas and cities in France. 


Bishop, Edwin Gilbert ,’14, B. S. 
Yonkers, N. Y. U.S. Naval Air Sta- 
tion, Key West, Fla. Machinists Mate, 
N. N. V. Army. Date of enlistment, 
Apr. 5, 1918. 


Bishop, Sherman C., ’13, B. S. Clyde, 
N. Y. 2nd Reg., Co. 3, Sec. 2, Charles- 
ton, S. C. Enlisted at Albany, N. Y., 
Mar. 6, 1918. Landsman, Quartermas- 
ters (Aviation). Sent to Charleston, 
S. C. Naval Training Station, Mar. 9, 
1918. 


Blair, Charles H., ’98, B. S. War add., 
Amer. Red Cross Headquarters, Wash., 
D. C. Associate Director, Bureau of 
Camp Serv., Dept. Military Relief. A. 
R. C. Volunteer for war or longer. 


Bliss, Frank C., ’17, B. S. Coopers- 
town, N. Y. Co. A, 1st Antiaircraft M. 
G. Bn., Camp Wadsworth, Spartans- 
burg, S. C. Corporal, U. S. Pioneers. 
A. A. C. M. G. Bn. Inf., First Reg., Co. 
A. Orig. enlistment Apr 8, 1917. 


Bonny, George W., ’16, B. S._ Pots- 
dam, N. .Y. War add., 1 Bn., Depot 
Brigade, Camp Devens, Mass. Sergeant, 
N. A. Inf. Enlisted Sept. 21, 1917. 


Borst, Edward Walter, ’16, B. S. 
Boston, Mass. War add., 20 Engrs., 6 
Bn., Hdqrs. Detachment. Private, U. S. 
A., Amer. Exp. Forces, via N. Y. En- 
listed 1917. Was on Tuscania. Landed 
safely Feb. 8, 1918. 


Boshnokian, Sarkis, ’°15, M. S. A. 
Ithaca, N. Y. Ohio Bldg., Room 20, 
American Univ., Washington, D. C. 
Private, N. A., Sanitary Corps. Present 
assignment, Gas Defense Service. Date 
of enlistment, Dec. 14, 1917. 


Bradley, Richard Carl, ’17, B. S. Hor- 
nell, N. Y. War add., 310th Inf., Camp 
Dix, N. J. 2nd Lt., U. 8S. BR., Co. A. 
Date of orig. enlistment, May 17, 1917. 
First com. Aug. 15, 1917. 


Bradley, George Hirst, °’16, B. S. 
Hornell, N. Y. War add., 19th Inf., M. 
G. Co., Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 1st 
Lieut., U. S. R. Date of enlistment, 
Aug. 26, 1917. First com., Nov. 27, 
1917. 
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Branner, John Casper, ’74-’82, B. S. 
Stanford Univ., Calif. National Re- 
serve Council (Stanford Branch). 


Briggs, Roscoe Wallace, ’19, B. S. 
Glens Falls, N. Y. War add., H. I. Co., 
38th Inf., 3rd Div. Reg., Camp Greene. 
Corporal, U. S. A. Date of original en- 
listment, May 15, 1917. Attended Offi- 
cers Training Camp. Transferred to 
Aviation. Discharged, physical dis- 
ability. Reenlisted in Inf. Discharged 
Dec. 14. Made Corp. Dec. 23. Has 
applied for next Officers Training Camp. 


Brinckerhoff, Arthur Freeman, ’02, B. 
S. New York City. Served as designer 
in connection with planning and layout 
of cantonment camps for Army. 


Briggs, Mead Greacen, ’17, B. S. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Enlisted in Naval Re- 
serve Flying Corps, Oct. 23, 1917. Has 
not been called into active service as 
yet. Representative of N. Y. State 
Food Commission for Warren Co., 1917. 
At present State Labor Specialist under 
N. Y. State Food Commission. 


Briggs, Loutrel Winslow, ’17, B. S. 
New York City. War add., Glenolden, 
Pa. Inspector for the French Commis- 
sion in the U. S. Stationed at B. C. W., 
Eddystone, Pa. 


Brinckerhoff, Horace Everett, ’06, B. 
S. A. New York City. Present position 
“Casual” or observer. Sailed recently 
to serve on front in France. First com. 
Nov. 1917. 1st Lieut. Inf. 


Brooks, Homer John, ’15, B. S. Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. War add., Sig. Corps, 
S. O., R. O. T. C., Co. 1, Officers Train- 
ing Camp. Enlisted Apr. 2, 1917. Pro- 
motions: First Sergeant of Co. D, 404th 
Tel. Bu., Nov., 1917. 


Bromer, Henry S., ’17, B. S. Spen- 
cerport, N. Y. War add., 309th H. F. 
A., Battery D, Camp Dix, N. J. Rank, 
Corporal, N. A. Arm of Serv., Heavy 
Artillery, 309th H. F. A. Date of orig. 


enlistment, Sept. 26, 1917. Corp. Nov. 
15, 1917. 
Brower, Lawrence G., ’18, B. S. 


Mamaroneck, N. Y. War add., A. S. C. 
C., Amer. Exp. Force, via N. Y. At- 
tended Cornell Ground School; finished 
course at Mt. Clemens, Mich.; arrived at 
Mineola Concentration Camp Nov. 1. 
Present assignment, 88th Areo Squad- 
ron. 


Brown, Lawrence G., ’16, B. S. 
Nashville, Ind. War add., 309th Eng. 
Regt., Medical Detachment, Camp Tay- 
lor, Ky. Private N. A., 309th Engrs. 
































Eight Good Reasons Why 
You Should Buy a 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


GREATER CAPACITY: New capacities have been increased 10%, 


without increase of speed or effort required in operation. 


SKIMS CLOSER : The improved bow] design, together with the pat- 


ented milk distributor, gives greater skimming efficiency. 


EASIER TO WASH: Simpler bowl construction and discs caulked 


only on the upper side make the bow] easier to wash. 


EASIER TO TURN: The low speed of the De Laval bowl, the short 
crank, its unusually large capacity for the size and weight of the 
bowl, and its automatic oiling throughout, make it the easiest to turn 
and least tiring to the operator. 


THE MAJORITY CHOICE: More De Lavals are sold every year than 
all other make of separators combined. More than 2,325,000 are 
in daily use—thousands of them for 15 or 20 years. 


TIME TESTED: The De Laval was the first cream separator. It has 
stood the test of time and maintained its original success and lead- 
ership for 40 years the world over. 


EQUIPPED WITH SPEED INDICATOR: 
Every new De Laval is equipped with a Bell 
Speed-Indicator, the “Warning Signal” 
which insures proper speed, full capacity, 
thorough separation and uniform cream at 
all times. 


SERVICE WHEN YOU NEED IT: The 
world-wide De Laval organization, with 
agents and representatives ready to serve 
users in évery locality, where cows are 
milked, insures the buyer of a De Laval 
quick and efficient service whenever he 
needs it. 








Order your DeLaval now and let it begin saving cream for you right 
away. Remember that a De Laval may be bought for cash or on such 
liberal terms as to save its own cost. See the local De Laval agent, or 
if you don’t know him, write to the nearest De Laval office as below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison Street, Chicago | 
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Browne, Edwin Sewall, ’99, B. S. 
Sharon, Mass. War add., Sarasota, Fla. 
1st Lieut., Field Artillery, 316th Reg., 
Battery E. Duty with organization at 
Camp Jackson, S. C. Date of orig. en- 
listment, Aug. 27, 1917. First com., 
Nov. 27, 1917. Ft. Oglethorpe, O. T. 
Cc. 1st Lieut., Field Artillery, 316th 
Reg., Battery E. 


Brown, Harold G., 18, B. S. Deer- 
field, N. Y. Enlisted last fall, 1917. 
Sanitation Corps. 


Browning, Robert A., ’17, B. S. Buf- 
falo, N. Y. War add., American Mis- 
sion Motor Transport Serv., Reserve 
Mollet, A. E. F., France. 2nd Lieut. 
Date of original enlistment March, 1917. 


Budd, Ivon Harold. ’17, 
Brookside Av, Caldwell, N. J. War add., 
U. S. Naval Hospital, Newport, R. I. 
Present location-_ _GE-8, 2f5, 

Present position, Pharmacists Mate, 2nd 


C. Navy, Hospital Corps for Marine 
Serv., U. S. Navy Hospital. Date of en- 
listment. July 16, 1917. Promotions: 


to 3rd Class Pharmacists Mate Nov. 2, 
2nd Class Ph. Mate, Jan. 18. 


Bull, W. F., 716, B. S. Hastings-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. Helped start C. U. S. M. 
A. in June, 1917. Com. in July, 1917, 
and assigned there. Ordered to O. S. U., 
Columbus, Ohio, Nov. 7, 1917. Ordered 
to Camp Kelly, San Antonio, Mar. 12, 


1918. Present assignment, Kelly Field, 
No. 1, San Antonio, Texas. Other serv. 
Burns, Justin Warren, ’17, B. S. 


Watertown, N. Y. War add., Hdq. Co., 
307 Inf., 77th Div., A. E. F. One month 
in the service. Was drafted and is now 
1st Clarinet in 307th Inf. Band. 


Butts, Norman Carroll, ’11, B. S. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Entered the serv- 
ice in June, 1917. Co. E, 304th Engrs., 
Accotink, Va. Sergeant. 


Caldwell, John Alexander, ’99, B. S. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Chaplain, Medical 
Officers Reserve Corps. Base Hospital 
No. 25. Medical Member Local Con- 
scription Board. 


Campbell, Bartley Edmund, ’18, B. S. 
New York City. War add., U.S. S. Fla., 
care Postmaster. Private U. S. Marines. 
Present assignment, U.S. S. Fla. Date of 
original enlistment, 6-30-17. Liberty 
Loan Committee, First Issue of Bonds. 


Card, Wendell Thomas, ’16, B. S. 
Sylvania, Pa. In Orderly Department, 
314th Inf., Co. C. Camp Meade, Md. 
(Possibly in France now). 





B. S. 20- 
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Economies of the Large Packer 
(Continued from page 520) 


These small slaughterers, because of 
not doing an interstate business, oper- 
ate without Government inspection, and 
throw away practically no diseased 
carcasses but use them. Many are 
ignorant of the presence of disease in 
carcasses, or because of the loss in- 
volved, are inclined to assuage their 
ecnsciences with the idea that the 
blemish is harmless, and so the meat 
is passed along to the consumer as a 
sound article. 

The large slaughterer or packer, on 
the other hand, is subject to Govern- 
ment inspection for the reason that his 
stock of meats is so largely in excess of 
local requirements that a market must 
be found outside of the state, and in 
that case Uncle Sam insists on furnish- 
ing the consumer with a guarantee of 
wholesomeness, based on the inspections 
made in the stock yard pens and on the 
abattoir floor at time of slaughter. An 
inquiry into the system and practice 
followed by the Government of the 
United States will furnish a surprise to 
the average individual in the complete- 
ness of the provisions by which the 
interests of the public are protected. 
The most critical foreign governments 
all recognize the soundness of U. S. in- 
spected products. 

The large centralized slaughtering 
establishments has a great advantage 
over the local slaughterers in the matter 
of economical production. When killing 
and packing are carried on in a small 
way there is bound to be a large per- 
centage of waste, which on a few head 
hendled here and there is not so appar- 
ent; but if the aggregate of the wasted 
material from all such slaughterers were 
put in one total, the loss of the accumu- 
lation of wasted material for one day 
would be appalling. 

In the large establishment these 
wastes do not exist, for the offal is 
promptly taken care of as soon as it is 
removed from the carcass. The differ- 


ent classes of offal are separated and 
each kind taken to a particular depart- 
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This Engine Sprayer Will Cover an Acre in 6 Minutes 


YOUR WAR PROBLEM 


YOUR Boy, your neighbor’s boy, friends and relatives of yours 
have gone to make the world safe. Whether they succeed or not 
depends on you at home. Production must be vastly increased to make 
up for their absence, and the absence of the men who make ammunition and 
ships. QWe have got to feed the world to win. There is only one way to 
increase production now--use modern machinery. The Government recogni- 
zes the vital importance of farm and garden implements. The manufacturers of 


IRON AGE 


Farm and Garden Tools have disregarded industrial shut-downs and Monday 
holidays. They are running on a war basis. Every effort will be made to fill 
all orders in time, but you should get yours in today to be sure. QThe 100% 
Potato Planter shown here saves time, saves seed and avoids missed plantings. 
Inevery hill a plant, and only one. The boy behind sees to that, earning 
many times his pay in the saving of seed alone. Write for booklet, 


Bateman M’f’g Co. Box 300B Grenloch, N. J. 


The 100 Potato Planter Increases Yeilds 


Tell Advertisers Who Introduced You 
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Green Mountain Silos 


Are Good Silos 


No need to argue the 
value of Silage to read- 
ers of this paper, but it 
may puzzle some as to 
which silo to buy. Here 
are a few facts: 


Ha 
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Thick, big-tongued sta- 
ves well creosoted will 
last longer than ordinary 
silo material. 


Stronger hoops and the 
best guying system make 
a substantial building. 


Substantial frame and 
easy opening doors keep 
the silage well. 





Price still low compared with present ma- 
terial costs. 


The Creamery Package Mfg. Co. 


365 West St., Rutland, Vt. 


Even in Peace Times 


the Burrell (B-L-K) Milker pays for its cost in 
less than a year by the labor wages and labor- 
keep it saves. Now when labor is doubly 
searce, doubly expensive and food is double in 
cost the Burrell Milker will double its saving. 


BURRELL ®&“®) MILKER 


Let the users give you their experiences. 
Write for their testimonies and descriptive 


booklet. 
D. H. BURRELL & CO. 

Alkany Street Little Falls, N.Y. 
Manufacturers also of ‘“Simplex’’ Cream Sep- 
arators and other “Simplex” specialties— 
The Best in the World. 





Say Where You Saw It When You Write 


ment to be made into an edible or 
commercial product. In many cases, 
separate buildings, covering acres of 
ground, are provided for the handling 
of certain classes of by-products. It 
should be realized, though, that the 
profitable handling of the offal is only 
warranted by large volume. Separate 
departments and organization for hand- 
ling the offal in the conservation and 
most efficient utility of the by-products 
for edible and highest possible class of 
industrial purposes, are out of the ques- 
tion, unless the volume is of large pro- 
portions. Added to the requirement of 
volume is that of scientific methods and 
skillful workmanship. The utilization 
of the offal to the highest possible point 
requires the installation of special and 
expensive equipment; in fact, the 
handling of by-products in a modern 
large packing house is in itself a dis- 
tinctive and important unit. 

The small slaughterer or butcher is 
primarily interested in the output of 
meat. The offal is a secondary matter 
cr of practically no consideration. The 
practice in many small local slaughter 
houses is to accumulate the fats and 
offal from their killing for several days 
and then send them to some distant 
rendering establishment to be converted 
into inedible product, and because of 
the deterioriation which sets in rapidly, 
the rendered product, even though in- 
edible, is decidedly inferior. In some 
cases, the renderer may be in the same 
city and may collect the offal each day, 
but as the volume is small the entire 
offal from a number of carcasses is 
thrown together and rendered into one 
class of inedible tallow or grease. Such 
accumulations include fats, trimmings, 
etc., which in the large establishment 
under careful management and govern- 
ment supervision are converted into 
wholesome food and valuable, high- 
grade, commercial products. 

To enumerate the more important by- 
products that are processed into valu- 
able materials, and that make it possible 
for the packer to sell the carcass of 
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Build a large frame so as to have a place to hang the fat. 


Purina Pig Chow 


makes a large frame and loads it with flesh and fat. The 
perfect balance of ingredients — digester tankage, corn, 
alfalfa and cane molasses, with a trace of salt and humus 
provides the ideal balance for 


Frame Growth 

Fat Regulation 
Gains are produced at $3 to $6 less per 100 
pounds live hogs. 


Write today for 48 page hog and steer book 
profusely illustrated. 


RALSTON PURINA MILLS 
Gratiot St., St. Louis, Mo. 
| Buffalo, N. Y. Ft. Worth, Texas Six busy mills 





Sold only in Checkerboard bags 


Tell Advertisers Who Introduced You 





















Do You Know 


that a positively clean, sanitary 
condition in your dairy prolongs 
the period before milk begins to 
sour? In order to recognize and 
fully appreciate this fact you 
have but to inquire as to the ef- 
fect upon the milk of using con- 
tainers cleaned with 


Wyando 


Cleaner and Cleanse’ 
























Commercial milk men long ex- 
perienced in training to estimate 
by their sense of taste and smell 
the keeping qualities of milk all 
verify the fact that the use of 
this cleaner lengthens the time 
at which milk will be acceptable 
at the highest price. 


And once you order this cleaner 




















from your supply man and put 
it to use, you too, will be con- 
vinced that 


IT CLEANS CLEAN 


Indian in Circle 





in every package 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs. 


Wyandotte, Mich. 
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beef for less value than the cost of the 
live animal, note the following, with 
descriptions of their utility: 


Hides are sold to tanners. Hide fats 
are rendered into tallow, and _ hide 
trimmings made into glue. 

Fats, if clean and sweet, are used for 
oleo oil and stearine. The oil is used 
in making oleomargarine, the stearine 
for hardening lard compounds, chewing 
gum, and candy. The lower grades of 
stearine are used in tanning and the 
residue left from the oil cooking for 
tallow. If unfit for oleo oil; the fats 
are also rendered into tallow which is 
edible or not, according to the grade of 
fat from which it is made. High grade 
toilet soaps, candles, etc., consume the 
better grades of tallow. The poorer 
grades are used for axle grease and 
other lubricants, and on distillation, for 
laundry soap. 

Casings are cleaned and used largely 
for sausage containers, the skin of the 
large intestine for sealing perfume 
bottles, ete., and for gold _ beaters’ 
skin, and the fat from casings for oleo 
oil, or tallow, depending upon the grade. 

Skull and jaw bones make ground and 
crushed bone fertilizer and are also used 
in the manufacture of poultry foods 
and glue.” They are cooked in the bone 
house preparatory to grinding and yield 
a good quality of tallow. 

Horns are graded and sold for manu- 
facture into buttons, combs, hairpins, 
etc. Rejects, or horns not suitable for 
such use, are used in fertilizer. 

Feet are cooked for neatsfoot oil. 
The hoofs are sold to button manufac- 
turers, or ground for fertilizer. The 
tallow obtained by cooking bones with- 
out pressure is a high grade, edible 
product. They are cooked under steam 
pressure for inedible tallow. The re- 
sultant water is evaporated, and the 
residue dried into a concentrated tank- 
age. 

A small quantity of blood is sold fresh, 
or used in making blood sausage. Dried 
and ground blood is used in fertilizers 
on account of its high ammonia content, 


—_ 
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Oliver Tractor Plows Are Adapted 
To New York Conditions 





In view of the fact that the government is demanding more 
food, it is necessary that you be doubly sure you use the 
proper plow. A plow that is adapted to your conditions so 
you will be sure of giving your crops the right start. 





Oliver tractor plow bottoms are designed for your special 
conditions in New York. Hard clay, or loose, gravelly soil 
is turned so as to pulverize it properly and leave it in the 
best conditions for aeration. 


Oliver combined rolling coulters and jointers, the simple yet 
effective device that places all trash and green manure at 
the bottom of the furrow where it will decompose rapidly 
into humus, are regular equipment. 


Oliver quick detachable shares are also regular epuipment. 


Oliver plows can be furnished with either 2, 3, or 4 bases. 


Oliver Chilled Plow Works 


Plowmakers for the World 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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and also as blood meal in stock food, 
and as a plaster retardent in making 
stucco. 

There are numerous other articles 
that come under the head of by-pro- 
ducts, but space does not permit going 
into detail on them. The fact that 
twenty-six per cent of the total proceeds 
of cattle slaughtering in large estab- 
lishments is derived from the disposition 
of the by-products is conclusive proof 
of the merit in large-scale operations. 


Extension Work Thru Income Tax 


(Continued from page 522) 


endeavor has been made, therefore, to 
have farmers enter their inventories at 
the meetings or at the county agent’s 
office. Where the crowd was not too 
large, the meetings have been run on 
the plan of laboratories. A group of 
twenty to thirty men has proved con- 
venient and effective for this purpose. 
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Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 

Charlotte, N. C. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Crop Producers 








E: St. Louis, I). - Kansas City, Kans 
Sais Soil Builders La Grange, Ga 
ee m Newark, N. j. 
ee — Buy from our local dealer or write New Orleans, La 
: : Shreveport, La. 
So. St. Joseph, Mo. Swift & Company So. St. Joseph Mo 
'e Omaha, eb. 


So. b 

Headquarters Chicago,lll. So 
Ml Agencies wanted in unassigned territories 

tin MMi 


The success this year of the commun- 
ity meetings and office days makes them 
look like the best methods for helping 
farmers to figure up their books next 
winter. This will be a big job, of course. 
Not all the books will be kept, but the 
proportion should be much higher than 
ever before. The income tax has given 
farmers a clear-cut, understandable il- 
lustration of how they are going to use 
their records to advantage. Further- 
more, farmers are asking for account 
books instead of being urged to take 
them. 

Of course, farm management demon- 
strators and county agents are not par- 
ticularly interested in getting farmers 
to keep accounts just to use for the tax. 
To them is it primarily a means for 
getting farmers to keep records so they 
will have a better basis for studying the 
management of their farms. It is a case 
of taking advantage of a wide-spread 
interest in farm accounts in order to 






Fertilizer 
Factories 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Albany, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Chicago, Ill, 
Chester, S.C. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Columbia, S. C. 

E. St. Louis, I. 
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Is dairying in danger of dying a 
Statistics show that one state, alone, 
has 4000 fewer dairy cows than a year 
ago. Why? 

Dairymen who still feed — corn 
and oats to their cows cannot pay the 
prices for them and make a profit. 
Wiser farmers are not worrying. They 
can sell their poor cows and yet get 
more milk by feeding the rest 


International Special Dairy Feed 


Dairying will be prof- 
itable in spite of milk 
prices if you feed Inter- 
national Special Dairy 
Feed. Summer, Winter, 
Spring or Fall,it fattens 
cows, improves their 
health and increases their 
milk flow. Order your 
supply now. “re our dealer 
cannot fill the order 
promptly, write us. 


INTERNATIONAL SUGAR F 


Minneapolis - Minnesota s At Minneapolis a 








EED CO 


Before School Closes 


Send a Postcard request for free booklets 
regarding the most profitable breed--- 


peep HOLSTEINS 


These booklets will be found an invaluable 
mine of information. They show what a 


purebred Holstein cow does in a day, week, 
month or year; Holstein records; true type 
and many other valuable points. 


THEY ARE YOURS FOR THE ASKING 
THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


BOX 196 BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
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get more people keeping them and in- 
terested in studying farm management. 

Next winter farmers will be concern- 
ed first of all in working up their books 
to see how much they have made, and 
whether or not they have to pay an 
income tax. This will be the first thing 
the demonstrators and county agents 
will help them do. But it will be a 
simple matter to start them thinking on 
the questions: “Why did I not produce 
more efficiently and make more money?” 
and “How am I going to improve next 
year?” This will give a chance to in- 
troduce one or two farm management 
ideas,—perhaps the use of labor, or 
stock production, which always have 
had a particularly strong bearing on 
these questions in that locality. Some 
simple factors along these lines that the 
farmers could work themselves would 
probably be figured and a discussion 
started on them. Experience has shown 
it desirable to use only such factors as 
farmers can work themselves, and only 
2 small number. Not a great deal of 
work could be done at one meeting, but 
one or two important ideas could be put 
across in good shape. It is hard for 
most people to grasp more at one time 
anyway. Probably one or two addi- 
tional meetings could be held for farm- 
ers especially interested. But the big job 
will be to put some farm management 
“leaven”’ at work with the large number 
of men. 


The Lake Forest Type of Storage House 
(Continued from page 525) 

table requirement for one camp for six 

months. These are based upon the then 

population of 20,000 men. Their 

present strength is 30,000. 

275,000 
40,000 
40,000 
40,000 
25,000 


bus. 
bus. 
bus. 


Irish potatoes. 
sweet potatoes. 
onions. 
bus. turnips. 
bus. carrots and beets. 
600,000 lbs. cabbage. 
7,200 lbs. apples. 
Several thousand Hubbard squash. 


It is probable that a standard unit of 
capacity of perhaps 20,000 bushels, will 
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be adopted, these to be built in series. 
Being filled in the fall when crops are 
harvested, not enly will they provide 
provision during the winter months 
when transportation is difficult, but by 
just so much they will relieve the already 
overtaxed storage capacity in the pro- 
ducing centers. And, curious enough, at 
each camp the first cave-cellar to be 
constructed is turned over entirely for 
the uses of the hospital at that point, 
an endorsement for the quality of the 
produce as it comes out of storage. Will 
not this be a fitting demonstration for 
these thousands of young men to carry 
to their respective communities when 
peace shall have again been restored to 
the world? 


The Alumni Association 


(Continued from page 526) 
When agreement has been reached 
regarding the variety to be grown, 
then measures should be taken by a 


system of competent instruction, by 
proper recleaning, sorting, or other 
necessary measures to insure’ seed 


stocks which are mature, sound, strong 
in germination, and the product of high 
yielding, vigorous plants. An organiza- 
tion or individual who once achieves a 
reputation for seeds of this character 
will have more trouble filling his orders 
than in booking them. The margin of 
profit is high enough to make ample re- 
numeration for the efforts used. 

There are many individuals thruout 
the State who are growing improved 
pure line strains of grains and potatoes, 
some of which have been obtained from 
the plant breeding department of the 
College of Agriculture. It is highly de- 
sirous that these men get together in 
some form of organization and the 
problem of what each may do to better 
the seed situation be squarely faced and 
discussed. Unfortunately, it is difficult 
to get in touch with all of these men by 
letter but your Committee would highly 
appreciate suggestions as to what may 
be done and the means of doing it. 

Your Committee would be pleased to 
hear personally from every alumnus 


* 
EMPIRE 


MILKING MACHINES 


Yee every field of endeavor has 
its recognized standard—one manu- 
facturer’s goods that always loom up first 
in your mind when a product of its nature 
is mentioned. It’s true of cameras, pianos, 


locks, crackers, speedometers, watches 
and a host of other products. 
























And it’s true of Milking Machines. 


Visit the homes of prize winning stock of all 
breeds, go to the dairy farms whose chief object 
is the production of large quantities of milk or 
go to the small farmer who has only a limited 
number of cows: everywhere you’ll find the 
dominating milking machine to be the Empire. 


Our 1918 Catalog No. 75, will tell you why or, if you 
choose, the local Empire dealer will demonstrate why. 
No charge or obligation. 


Empire Cream Separator Co., Bloomfield, N. J. 


Chicago, Ill. Denver, Colo. Montreal Toronto Winnipeg 


Also manufacturers of Empire Cream Separators, 
Gasoline Engines and Farm Electric Planis 






Write for 
This Beautiful 
1918 Empire 
Milking 
Machine 
Catalog 
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who is interested in the matter of better 
seed and who would look favorably upon 
the formation of an organization for the 
production and dissemination of such 
seed. The world’s reserves of grain are 
very low—the great problem of the next 
five years is to feed the world and bet- 
ter seed will assist mightily. It is 
hoped that the alumni of the College, 
realizing the importance of the need and 
the permanent value of the work, will 
show their interest by writing in to the 
undersigned and giving any suggestions 
that may occur. It is possible that later 
in the year a plan of organization and 
program of effort may be worked out 
so that a New York State Seed Growers’ 
Association may be formed similar to 
the highly successful Seed Growers’ 
Association of Wisconsin. 


Very truly yours, 
FRANK P. BUSSELL. 


In charge of extension work in Plant 
Breeding at Cornell University. 


{Eprror’s Nore:—Mr. Bussell is Chairman of the 
Crop Improvement Committee of the Alumni Associa- 
tion. The othe: members of the committee are Mr. 
G. R. Schauber, Ballston Lake and Mr. G. D. Brill, 
Bedford Hills.] 


The Soil Survey 


(Continued from page 530) 


duction is to keep pace with the growth 
of population and consequent food re- 
quirement. 

Actual mapping of soils was begun 
in 1899, and in the first eight years of 
the work over seventy-five million acres 
were mapped, though not all of this was 
in the detail indicated by the U. S. G. S. 
topographic sheets. Since that time the 
work has been carried on continuously 
and proportionate progress made, over 
sixty men being in the field at some 
times. To this number shoud be added 
the assistants who are furnished by sev- 
eral of the states which are co-operating 
actively in the work. New York State 
has followed this policy consistently and 
az a result one or two counties have been 
completed each summer for several 
years, so that, at the present time, more 
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than twenty counties are completely sur- 
veyed and several others partially so. 
These counties have been chosen in 
different sections and represent prac- 
tically all of the rather widely varied 
conditions found within the state. Thus 
unsurveyed areas can be compared with 
completed areas with the same enviorn- 
ment, and general conclusions may be 
drawn. 

The men in the field are afforded 
rather wide opportunities for experience 
and observation. In the winter their 
work is in the southern states, and in the 
summer most of them are brought north, 
so that they do considerable travelling 
aside from their actual survey work. 
Many of them are able in the course of 
their labors to locate farms to which they 
may retire, after which their degree of 
success, of course, depends upon their 
ability as farmers. In their work they 
are liable to find use for all the knowl- 
edge of farm practices, botany, geology, 
and kindred sciences they have been 
able to acquire; and in the northern 
states glacial geology is a _ necessity. 
This is especially true of New York, 
where practically all of the soils are 
of glacial origin and the conditions ex- 
tremely varied and complex. It has 
been said that if a man can survey soils 
correctly in New York he can survey 
anywhere. 

The need of a soil survey has been 
acutely realized by some of the Euro- 
pean countries in their recent endeavors 
to stimulate agricultural production. 
Without accurate knowledge of the ex- 
tent or location of the soils suitable for 
the desired crops, it is obviously im- 
possible to secure maximum results, and 
the inevitable loss in time and money is 
great. Moreover, the loss is a double 
one for in the present emergency the 
lack of the crop which might have been 
produced is more important than the 
amount of the wasted investment. In 
the United States the soil survey is able 
te a very great extent to furnish this 
essential information and thereby in- 
sure the attainment of immediate re- 
sults without the wastage consequent 
or. random experimentation. 
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Feed All Your Baby Animals 
Dried Buttermilk 


S YOU are aware the crops of the country have been diminished rapidly by 

} ‘‘overseas’’ demands—the best quality corn that is available has been rushed 
‘ to the seaboard for quick exportation. And with Government control of the 
wheat crop, what is the result? The demand from consumers for our feeds ex- 

ceeds Psa Rese raw material supplies and hinders us to a certain extent from sup- 

plying all sections. However, there is plenty of feed for all, such as ensilage, 

asture, home grown grains and home-made feeding rations. We do know that 

ried Buttermilk when fed with your roughages and other grains, will produce 

double results. We must produce five stock. Your customers must improve the 

feeding rations they have used—because they must get greater results from their 

feed now than ever before. And we are not going to hinder conservation—for that 

reason we are offering for the first time, the special privilege to our dealers to 

urchase the straight Dried Buttermilk the same as they would get in the feed. 

t is sold in hundred pound bags. Write today—don’t hesitate a minute. This is 


a special offer to you. Order now. Be sure to have enough on hand to meet the 
demand. 


4 For 


Hens 





For 
Calves 


or 


"Race MARK 


DRIED SUTTERMILA 





The Lactic Acid Found 
in Dried Buttermilk 


Is the Greatest Preventative 


ing not caqenean of Bowel Trouble Known 
E be mixed with d with ground $72iN : 


For 
Chicks 


For 
Hogs 





Fe DISTRIBUTED BY ! * ‘ 
oo SEDMAnDs so 4 


He zs CA0O. ILLINOIS. Us-A- 
gs Hears 





TS SERRE LIN, T SS 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture ean said that if the farmers of this country 
would conscientiously feed buttermilk, hog cholera could be wiped out in two gen- 
erations of hogs. 

The lactic acid bacilli found in the Dried Buttermilk aids digestion by neutralizing 
the poisonous acid and gas caused by the reaction of indigestion. It increases 
assimilation, thus reducing feeding costs—builds tissue rapidly and acts as a dis- 
infectant of the Alimentary Canal. 

Our Pioneer Hog feed is making pork at a cost of 8c to lle a pound. Our Red 
Comb Mash With Dried Buttermilk, for growing and laying fowls, is doubling 
egg records for many poultry raisers. 

Our Red Comb Chick Mash With Dried Buttermilk prevents White Diarrhoea 
and insures a healthy, vigorous chick. 

Our Red Horn Calf Meal With Dried Buttermilk is weaning calves entirely 
from milk in one month and putting on a gain of 17% lbs. in one week. 

Our Red Comb Crate Fattener With Dried Buttermilk makes gains of 35% to 
50% in one week’s time, while individual fowls have doubled in weight in two 
weeks feeding. 


Our Process of Drying Buttermilk Removes 93% Water Leaving the Entire Lactic 
Acid Bacilli Values in the Remaining 7%. This is the First Time Dried Buttermilk 
; has been Offered in Pure Form. 


ee 


HALES & EDW ARDS C . cee nea Dairymen’s League Dairy Feed 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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For Potato Bugs 
And Blight use 
SULFOCIDE 


and 


CAL-ARSENATE 


—a new combination which bids fair 
to replace the old Lime Sul hur-Arse- 
nate of Lead and Bordeaux-Leadmix- 
tures,in both orchard and garden. 

It is more powerful and much less ex- 
pensive. 1 gallon and 4/2 lbs. makes 
150 gallons of spray. 


Send for circular 


B. G. PRATT CO., Mfg. Chemists 
50 Church St. Dept.30 New York 











Soil Management in the Home Orchard 
(Continued from page 532) 

tice the increased supply of humus 

would actually result in a better mois- 

ture supply than if cultivation were con- 

tinued after. 

Frequently persons may desire to 
grow home orchards under conditions 
where cultivation is impractical. If 
grass is grown in the orchard and re- 
moved as hay, the effect is usually some- 
what injurious to the trees. While the 
fruit from such trees usually ripens 
earlier, it is of smaller size, and while 





Wanzer & Howell 


The Grocers 
Our Name Signifies 


QUALITY AND SERVICE 
Remember that we have a Sea Food 
Market where you can buy Fresh Fish, 
Oysters, Clams and other Sea Foods 

in their season. 


it may have more color is seldom as 
bright as that grown under cultivation. 
Better results are obtained by cutting 
the grass two or three times during the 
season and allowing it to remain in the 
orchard as a mulch. When the trees 
are young, the grass may be piled 
around them, forming a thick mulch 
which will conserve moisture. When 
the trees are large so the roots occupy 
all the soil it may be advantageous to 
add other mulching material as straw 
or coarse manure. When the mulch 
system, however, is practiced trees 








National Fire Proofing Company - 









Apollo gs 
“_-o Roofing Products SG ©, 


In country or city—for farm buildings or resi- 


dences, metal roofing is positively unequaled. . 


APOLLO- KuverounOopperSjee!Gaivanised Sheets are the most dur- = 
able, rast-resisting galvanized sheets manufactured. Actual weather ~~’ 
tests have proved the superiority of this material for Rooting. Tanks, 

] palverts ete. KEYSTONE COPPER STEEL is also unexcelled fo 
Tin Plates. Look for the Keystone added below regular brands. 
Sela by leading dealers. Send for free ‘Better Buildings’’ booklet. (9% 


: AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. + es 
Say Where You Saw It When You Write 


[See YVSE NATCO DRAIN TILE 


Farm drainage demands durable tile. Our drain tile are made of best 
Ohio clay, thoroughly hard burned—everlasting. Don’t have to ~ 
°em up to be replaced every few years. Write for prices. Sold in carloa 
lots. Also manufacturers of the famous NATCO IMPERISHABLE 
SILO, Natco Building Tile and Natco Sewer Pips, 


1136 Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Cows on Pasture Should Have 
Some Grain 


A\np now is the time to begin thinking about what is best to 
feed this summer. 

There is a better profit in graining your cows during the 
summer than not feeding any grain at all, from the actual in- 
creased flow of milk. However, this profit is not as great as that in 
winter because the winter milk prices are higher. 


Summer feeding keeps your cows in the pink of condition, 
and their yield naturally would be greater in the winter months. 


_ tis next fall, winter and spring, after the pasture is burnt up and gone, that the 
big profit in summer graining shows up. 


Buffalo Corn Gluten Feed 


Buffalo can be fed clear without mixing with anything. Cows on pasture relish 
this pure corn feed, and it does them good. 


The milk flow is bound to drop on dry, short pasture if no grain is fed. Do not 
let it drop—it's too hard to bring back up again. 


While it is the best milk feed a man can buy for any time of the year, it will pay 
particularly well to feed Buffalo this summer. 





Chicago CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY New York 


The _— 
“ Little Pet” = One-half 


Engine RE R&P Horse-Power 


Guaranteed 
Operates on 


Fuel Gas a ae += Safe 
a = , 
or 


Reliable 
Gasoline 


BALL BEARING THROUGHOUT 


Costs less than 3 cents per hour of actual running time. Use 

your high priced labor on bigger jobs. We guarantee the 

“Little Pet” to pull a full half horse power load. If you are not 
satisfied we refund your money without question. 


Send for Folder No. 3 ELGIN GAS MOTOR CO., Elgin, Ill. 


Tell Advertisers Who Introduced You 
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BISSELL 
Reversible 
Vineyard 
Orchard 
and Farm 


Disk 


Designed especially for vineyard 
work, but also a perfect field Harrow. 
Conforms to an uneven surface in 
both Out-Throw and In-Throw forms. 
Will give better results than plowing 
the vineyard. Send for free booklet 
describing how the use of these Har- 
rows‘has increased the yield of grapes 
immensely. 





Manufactured only by 
T. E. BISSELL Company, Ltd. 


Address 


McADAM & SONS, Gen. Agts., 
Barker, N. Y. 


4 


Built Right 


in material and construction. No weight 


for team tocarry. You get perfect results 
and long wear with a 


Single Action 
Cutaway Fingle Actior 


Disks are forged sharp: has reversible gangs, 
separate levers, dust-proof oil-soaked hardwood 
bearings. Sizes for one to four horses. Also 
with extension head. Weight boxes built in. No 
tongue truck necessary. Perfect balance, light draft. 

Write for new catalog and free book “The Soil 
and Its Tillage;” also for name of nearest dealer. 

The Cutaway Harrow Company 
106 Main Street 
Higganum, Conn. 4 
Maker of the origi- qsuet® 








nal CLARK 
Disk Har- 





should be carefully protected from 
mice. 

Chemical elements vary in the value 
as fertilizers in the orchard. Experi- 
mental evidence does not show that the 
trees derive any direct benefit from ap- 
plications of lime except in case 
leguminous cover crops are grown. So 
far as is known, potash has not given 
any measurable beneficial results. Ex- 
perimental data seem to indicate that 
phosphorus is beneficial to trees under 
certain conditions. It will, perhaps, give 
twig growth and undersized foliage of 
noticeable results when on very unfer- 
tile soils. The use of nitrogen will, 
under many conditions, prove a profit- 
able investment. The lack of sufficient 
available nirtogen is indicated by slow 
twig growth and undersized foliage of 
poor color. In the mature orchard ni- 
trate of soda may be broadcasted at 
the rate of two hundred to two hundred 
dred and fifty pounds per acre. For 
young trees just set out, one-half pound 
applied around the tree in a circle of 
three-foot diameter is frequently ad- 
visable and the amount increased about 
one-half pound per year. In all cases 
it should be applied very early in the 
season to induce an early, vigorous 
growth. 


The Cornell R. O. T. C. 


(Continued from page 540) 


battalions. The other two battalions 
were sent out from Ithaca to force the 
enemy back and attack the train. 

In spite of the unfavorable conditions, 
the battle, as well as the two full days’ 
program, was a complete success in 
every particular. Wonderful spirit was 
shown by the men in spite of their 
physical discomforts, and Colonel Barton 
and Lieutenant Loring declared them- 
selves well pleased with the work of the 
Corps. 


Say Where You Saw It When You Write 
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THE IHC LINE 


GRAIN MACHINES 


Binders Headers Reapers 
Rice Binders Push Binders 
Harvester-Threshers 


HAY MACHINES 


Mowers Rakes Tedders 

Combined Side-Delivery 
Rakes and Tedders 

Side-Delivery Rakes 

Hay Loaders 

Sweep Rakes 

Hay Stackers 

Combination Rakes and 
Stackers 

Hay Presses 


CORN MACHINES 


Planters Drills 
Cultivators 
Motor Cultivators 
Binders Pickers 
Ensilage Cutters 
Huskers and Shredders 


Shellers Stalk Rakes 


TILLAGE 


Disk Harrows 
Peg-Tooth Harrows 
Spring-Tooth Harrows 
Cultivators (One-horse) 












GENERAL LINE 


Kerosene Engines 
Gasoline Engines 
Kerosene Tractors 
Motor Trucks 
Farm Wagons 
Farm Trucks 
Manure Spreaders 
Cream Separators 
Grain Drills 
Fertilizer and Lime Sowers 
,, Feed Grinders 
* Stone Burr Mills 
Threshers 
Stalk Cutters 
Knife Grinders 
Binder Twine 
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" ZFCHAMPION DEERING MCCORMICK MILWAUKEE OSBORNE 


mu ELUCee LIP Lei C3 
No € TIME Teas: Help, 
Fe Pe 
(P)HE American farmer produces more per 
C24 man than any other farmer in the world. 


D5 

sing labor-saving machines, he produces re- 
ord crops with less hired help than is required 
nder any other system. Therefore, in the 
resent crisis, with help so scarce, every farmer 
hould use the most efficient farm machines he 
an get, the only kind that can be depended 
pon to make the necessary increase in production. 
The International Harvester Company of America 
arkets the full line of high-grade machines listed 
n thisadvertisement for disking and harrowing seed 
eds; planting and cultivating crops of all kinds; 
utting, making and storing hay; cutting, binding 
nd threshing small grains; harvesting, husking and 
helling corn; shredding corn fodder, filling silos, 
ertilizing fields; skimming cream; and grinding feed. 
t sells efficient farm power machines, engines and 
ractors operating on the cheapest fuels a farmer 
an buy. It provides wagons and motor trucks for 
ll kinds of farm hauling. 

Many of these machines have been used by Ameri- 
an farmers for close to seventy-five years. They 
ave helped to establish the standing of the Ameri- 
an farmer. They are better today, more efficient 
nd more economical than ever before. In many 
ases, one or another of these machines will solve 
he hired help and farm power problems on indi- 
vidual farms. 

International machines are sold through ninety 
branch houses and over thirty thousand local dealers. 
Any customer can place an order, or command the 
services of this organization, by a telephone call to 
the dealer, or a visit to the nearest town. 

It is important this year that all orders for ma- 
chines be placed as early as possible, preferably 
smonths in advance. See the local dealer, or write 


Eus about the machines you are going to need this 
eyear, and do it now. 


International Harvester Company of America 
CHICAGO « US A 
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ae Silo 


Every Farmer and Dairy man is being 
urged by the Government to make the 
best use of his crops and help 
win the war. State Coun- 


cils of Defense are appeal- 
ing to Dairymen to use 
Silos, thus avoiding the 
waste of corn. 


Harder Silos 


get the most out of your corn 
crop- They mean healthier cows. 
They are easiest and cheapest to 
put up» and most economical to 
manage. 4 

Puta Siloon your farm. reduce }i@ 
your costs and help win the war. 

Ask for your copy of our 
timely little book. 

“Saving with Silos.” 





Raised on 
Steam-Cooked 
Chick Feed 





TRY H-O Steam - Cooked Chick Feed. 
Notice that it builds chicks faster and 
raises more of them. Notice how chicks 
thrive on its high-protein, low fibre con- 
tent. 

As against home-mixed feeds see if it 
doesn’t save time, save worry, save money. 
And save lives. 

See if you don’t agree with the many 
successful breeders who find that H-O 
Steam-Cooked Chick Feed actually helps 
them to make more money. 

If, for any reason, your dealer will not 
supply you—write to us, and we will see 
that you are taken care of. 


Samples and descriptive folder on request 


THE H-O COMPANY 


Feed Dept., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Members U. S. Food Administration 
License No.G 12996 
J. J. CAMPBELL, Eastern Sales Agent 
Hartford, Conn. 


The Feed Question in Dairy Farming 


(Continued from page 534) 


duction of distillers’ grains and brew- 
ers’ grains. 

When grain was cheap the dairymen 
fed his cows generously. The advance 
in the prices of grain which naturally 
caused a consequent advance in feed 
prices, caused dairymen to cut down 
the grain ration, particulary the carbo- 
hydrates, or the maintenance part of 
the ration, and herein enters another 
phase of the feeding question as regards 
dairy farming today. This trying to 
save on feed bills by feeding meager 
rations has been going on for some time, 
but has been more pronounced during 
the past two years. This is a penny 
wise but dollar foolish policy. A dairy- 
man can not expect a cow to keep up 
her manufacture of milk and butter un- 
less she is supplied with the necessary 
raw materials, and the dairy cow is 
probably the most appreciative and re- 
sponsive animal to generous feeding; if 
she is to produce milk and butter and 
healthy off-spring she must be fed an 
amount over and above that required 
for her own maintenance. The relation 
of generous feeding to meager feeding 
can best be illustrated by comparing 
generous feeding or profit to meager 
feeding and no profit. Last summer 
hundreds of thousands of dairymen 
woud not feed grain or any kind of grain 
feed to their cows during the decline 
in the feeding value of pasturage. The 
result was their cows shrunk so in con- 
dition and consequent milk flow that all 
fall and winter their cows hardly paid 
for the feed consumed. Had _ these 
same dairy farmers treated their cows 
right, had they used a little more good 
common sense, they would have fed a 
few pounds of grain or commercial mix- 
ed by-product feed and received an in- 
creased flow during the pasturage per- 
iod that more than covered the cost of 
the feed and left a very good profit be- 
sides, not only then but also during the 
following fall and winter. 
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FEDERAL FARM LOAN BONDS 
FOR INVESTORS—LARGE AND SMALL 


These bonds should command your attention 


HEY bear five per cent interest, payable semiannually, May and 

November, and are exempt from all taxation—Federal, State, 
Municipal and local. The income from them is also exempt. Issued 
in denominations of $25, $50, $100, $500 and $1,000, in either coupon 
or registered form. 


They are acceptable at par as security for all public deposits, and are 
legal investments under the laws of the United States and a majority 
of the States. 





They are instrumentalities of the Government of the United States 
and protected from counterfeiting, the same as money. 


Federal Farm Loan Bonds issued by the Federal Land Banks are 
secured, dollar for dollar, by the pledge of first mortgages on farm 
lands, cultivated by the owner, worth at least twice the amount of 
the mortgage. That is to say —$100,000 of Farm Loan Bonds have 
behind them $100,000 of mortgages which are first liens on at least 
$200,000 of farm lands. In addition to this security, the prompt pay- 
ment of principal and interest is guaranteed by the capital of the 
issuing Bank ($900,000 to $1,500,000) and the joint hability of all 
12 Federal Land Banks for every Bond issued by any one of their 
number. 


—— — 


All appraisements are made by Federal appraisers, and each loan is 
approved by the Federal Farm Loan Board at Washington. 


The financing of the farmer is a great national task. Through Federal 
Farm Loan Bonds it 1s done with profit to the investor and for the 
upbuilding of the agricultural, financial, commercial and industrial 
power of the Nation. 


Buy Federal Farm Loan Bonds from any one of the Federal 
Land Banks, located respectively at: 


Springfield, Mass. Baltimore, Md. Columbia, S. G 

@ Louisville, Ky. New Orleans,"La. St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Paul, Minn. Omaha, Neb. Wichita, Kan, 

Houston, Texas Berkeley, Cal. Spokane, Wash. 








Orders may be transmitted through any investment banker, or 
recognized broker, or through almost any National Bank, State 
Bank, Trust Company, or the 


FEDERAL FARM LOAN BOAR 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Highest Winning Butter is Colored 
The Rich Golden June Shade 
by 
Chr. Hansen’s Danish 


Butter Color 


The Color that does not affect 
the Finest Flavor or Aroma of 
first-class butter. 


Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc., 
are also headquarters for: 


Rennet Extract and Pepsin sub- 
stitutes for same, Rennet Tablets 
and Cheese Color Tablets, Liquid 
Cheese Color, Lactic Ferment 
Culture, etc. 


CHR. HANSEN’S LABORATORY, 


Incorporated, 


Little Falls, N. Y. 
Western Office, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Right and On Time 


Stover Printing Co. 
115 North Tioga Street 
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Campus Notes 
(Continued from page 541) 

A. E. Wilkinson, who has had charge 
of the extension work in vegetable gar- 
dening for the last four years, has re- 
signed his position to accept an offer 
in Farm Bureau work in New Jersey. 
His address is Mays Landing, New Jer- 
sey. 





Paul Work, who was formerly pro- 
fessor of vegetable gardening and who 
entered the Officers’ Training Camp at 
Camp Lee, Virginia, has received his 
commission as Second Lieutenant. He 
is at present stationed at Camp Meade, 
Maryland. 





L. M. Massey, assistant professor of 
plant pathology, has obtained a leave of 
absence for one year to assist the U. S. 
Bureau of Plant Industry as extension 
pathologist in New Jersey. 





L. R. Hessler and V. B. Stewart, as- 
sistant professors of plant pathology, 
are speaking thruout the country in 
connection with the United States Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry. They are also 
working in cooperation with the War 
Emergency Bureau of the American 
Plant Pathologists. 





O. B. Kent ’13, assistant professor of 
poultry husbandry, is spending his vaca- 
tion as an assistant in poultry exten- 
sion to the Farm Bureau agent of Os- 
wego county. 





E. W. Benjamin ’11, assistant profes- 
sor of poultry husbandry, is spending 
his vacation investigating poultry mar- 
ket conditions in the Middle West. He 
is also assisting C. J. Chandler, whole- 
sale egg distributor, Detroit, Michigan, 
in the development of the business of 
buying eggs on a quality basis. 





E. M. Tutte, assistant professor of 
Rural Education, has been placed in 
class 1 of the draft but will remain at 
his work here until September when he 
will enlist in government service. 
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Compressed air gives 

3 the UpwardSqueeze” 

* which massages the 

teats and thus keeps them 

in perfect health. This ac- 

tion also insures faster 

milking and thusincreases 

patentscon- the milk flow. Found only 
pressed air in the Sharples Milker. 


Sharples without the compressed air line will act exactly 
like other milkers on the market. But we know from 
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experience that it is not enough. The 
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gives in addition a positive “Upward Squeeze,” for this reason: Drawe- 
ing the milk from the udder down thru the teat, also draws blood from 
the veins of the udder down into the smaller veins of the teat. It is 
necessary that something shallkeep massaging this blood back from the 
teat, to avoid congestion and to insure a healthy condition of the teat. 
The comfortable “Upward ueeze” of the Sharples Milker does this, 
You can hely ve your labor problem by installing a Sharples Milker. 
I: is imple that a twe!lve-yea--old boy or girl can operate it success- 
fully. It will enable you to put more time in the field and get a bigger 
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> Sharples Milker wi!l also insure cleaner milk of a lower bacterial 
The milk passes through sterilized tubes intoair-tight receivers, 
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